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‘THE MORNING POST,’ 
1772-1916. 


Nowapays it is impossible to conceive of 
London without its multitude of morning 
papers, yet, when The Morning Post was first 
issued on the 2nd of November, 1772, there 
were only two other morning papers pub- 
lished in London, and these with but a very 
limited circulation, viz., The Public Advertiser, 
associated with the printing of the Junius 
letters, which expired in 1793, and The 
Morning Chronicle, founded by ‘“ Memory 
Woodfall’”” in 1769. It is true that there 
was The Public Ledger, founded in 1759, and 
still flourishing ; but it was and is exclusively 
commercial, and is only of interest to the 
merchant and the large trader. 

On the 9th of August last The Morning 
Post issued its 45,000th number, and this 
at commemorated by an article over the 
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signature. of M. T. F., in which are given 
some reminiscences of itscareer. Its full title 
was originally The Morning Post and Daily 
Advertiser, and it has appeared, with the 
exception of one day, when the editor was 
indisposed, “‘ as regular as the morning sun, 
and has outlived all its contemporaries ”’ 
(‘Lord Glenesk and “‘ The Morning Post,’’’ 
by Reginald Lucas). 

Among the original proprietors was John 
Bell, éver to be remembered by his beautiful 
edition of the “ British Poets.”’ In order 
to evade the stamp duty, he brought out the 
paper in pamphlet form, consisting of four 
pages, each measuring twenty inches by 
fourteen, published at one penny. But the 
Board of Inland Revenue, which, as long as 
the taxes on the press remained, kept a 
keen eye on all newspapers, was “ down ”’ on 
him, and in a fortnight this paragraph ap- 
peared :— 

‘‘ This present paper will be delivered for only 
one halfpenny more than the former, and although 
every paper stands the proprietor in a penny 
extraordinary, the various publishers will be 
established in various parts of the town, and it 
will be sold for three half pence.” ¥ 
In 1775 that extraordinary man, Henry 
Bate, “the fighting parson,’ became editor ; 
in 1780, however, he quarrelled with the 
proprietors, and founded The Morning 
Herald. He had, in the course of his 
career, been engaged in several duels, and 
The Morning Post had to defend many 
actions for libel. The most serious of these 
was Bate’s charging the Duke of Richmond 
with treasonably communicating with the 
French, invasion by whom was then feared. 
For this Bate was sentenced to twelve months’ 
imprisonment. He is better remembered as 
Sir Henry Bate Dudley. He took the name 
of Dudley in compliance with a will, and for 
his defence of the Prince of Wales was re- 
warded with a baronetcy. Referring to his 
editorship, Mr. Escott, in his ‘ Masters of 
English Journalism,’ says :— 

‘* Buffoonery, scurrility, riskiness of language» 
reeking of scandal, and only falling short of the 
obscene, had formed the staple of the unregenerate 
Morning Post under Bate’s editorship.” 

The paper was unfortunate in having a yet 
more unworthy clergyman to succeed him, 
William Jackson, an Irish revolutionist 
(‘ D.N.B., xxix. 110), and preacher at 
Tavistock Chapel, Drury Lane. He had 
charge of The Morning Post in 1784, when, as 
“* Serutineer,” he fiercely attacked Fox on the 
occasion of his election for Westminster, but 
in such a way as to keep clear of an action 





for libel. s 
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Following him John Taylor, who had been 
the dramatic critic, became editor. He was 
the author of ‘Monsieur Tonson,’ and was 
avowedly promoted to the editorship that he 
might forward the cause of a clique at Court, 
in return for a substantial bribe. Dr. 
Wolcot (Peter Pindar) used to write verses 
and whimsical articles, and John Taylor, in 
his memoirs (vol. ii. pp. 265-70), relates that 
“they often remained at the office till three 
in the morning,’”’ when they “ were pleasantly 
supplied with punch.” Taylor held the posi- 
tion for only two years, and was dismissed by 
the proprietor, whose name is not known, 
because he “‘ thought I had not devil enough 
for the conduct of a public journal.” 

In 1791 the paper was cast in heavy 
damages for libel, the action being brought 
by Lady Elizabeth Lambert, daughter of the 
Countess of Cavan, in consequence of a gross 
charge made against her. The jury awarded 
her 4,0007. damages, probably the largest 
amount up to that time given against a 
newspaper. 

In the following year Richard Tattersall 
became proprietor, and the paper was chiefly 
known for advertisements of horses and 
carriages. He was reimbursed for any loss 
by the Prince Regent, but he was not 
satisfied ; the circulation was only 350, and 
in 1795 he sold the paper to Peter and Daniel 
Stuart for 6001., this amount including the 
entire plant. Daniel took sole control, and 
he may be regarded as the real founder of 
The Morning Post, as from the date of his 
management its prosperity was established. 
He made the paper independent of party, 
but he and his brother do not appear to 
have been over-scrupulous, for in the year 
following its purchase Timperley records :— 

** 1796, February 7th, a forged French news- 
paper, called L’ Eclair, circulated in London. On 
the 3rd of July a verdict of 1001. was given against 
D. Stuart of The Morning Post for sending the 
paper to the proprietors of The Telegraph ; and on 
the following day a verdict of 1,5001. was given 
against Mr. Dickinson for falsely accusing Mr. 
Goldsmid, the money broker, of the forgery.” 

Stuart secured a strong staff of contri- 
butors, including his brother-in-law James 
Mackintosh (afterwards knighted), Coleridge, 
Southey, Lamb, and Wordsworth —all 
young men. Daniel Stuart at this time 
was only 29, while Mackintosh was 
but a year older; Coleridge was 25; 
Charles Lamb but 25 when he joined in 


1800 ; and Southey only a year older than! 


Lamb. With such a staff the circulation of 
the paper rapidly increased, and Fox 
Bourne, in ‘ English Newspapers,’ devotes a 
chapter to Daniel Stuart’s writers, and re- 





cords that Coleridge’s ‘ Fire, Famine, ont’ 


Slaughter,’ which appeared in the er 
the 8th of Jomsiere 1798, “‘ caused’ Saal 
excitement and not a little indignation by 
its allusion to Pitt—‘ letters four to form his 
name.’” Another of Coleridge’s poems, 
‘The Recantation,’ appeared on the 16th of 
April of that year. To get Coleridge to do 
any regular work was an impossibility; he 
would not attend to his engagements, and 
went off to Germany with Wordsworth, 
Southey in his absence supplying the de- 
ficiency. Inthe autumn of 1799, on his return 
to England, Stuart tried to fix him, taking a 
room for him in King Street, Covent Garden, 
and for some months he wrote a series of 
articles on French politics. In these he so 
denounced Bonaparte, and so severely 
criticized the peace of Amiens, that Fox 
referred to them in the House of Commons as 
a principal cause of the renewal of the war 
(‘ Biographia Literaria,’ vol. i. p. 222), 
Grant, in his ‘ History of the Newspaper 
Press,’ devotes much space to Coleridge's 
connexion with The Morning Post, and his 
“sterling honesty ”’ as a journalist. He used 
to insist that if he became editor of the 
paper he “ should not be interfered with as 
to the manner in which he would conduct it.” 
Writing to Stuart on Catholic Emancipation,. 
he said: “‘ If I write, I must be allowed to 
express the truth and the whole truth.” 

Of Stuart’s high opinion of Coleridge there 
can be no question, and but for the latter's 
unfortunate habit—entirely due to ill-health 
and nervous depression—he would have 
gladly taken him into partnership. Un- 
happily, as we all know, quarrels arose, and 
when, in 1835, Coleridge’s ‘Table Talk’ 
appeared with the statement that in one year 
he had raised the sale of The Morning Post 
to 7,000 copies, Stuart, in The Gentleman's 
Magazine, disputed this; and Grant shows 
the impossibility of such an increase, as 
“no morning paper ever attained a circula- 
tion of even 5,000 for many’ years after- 
wards.” 

I have confirmed this statement by 
reference to the Stamp Returns, and I find 
that in 1837 the sale was under 2,600, and, 
although it showed a steady increase until 
1846, had then only reached 3,350. In 
the year of the Great Exhibition it had 
fallen to 2,600, and 1854, the last year for 
which the Stamp Return was _ issued, 
showed only a very slight increase, 

Charles Lamb, as readers of ‘ Elia’ will 
remember, in his essay ‘ Newspapers Thirty- 
Five Years Ago,’ speaks of ‘‘ Dan Stuart ” 
as “one of the finest-tempered of editors” 
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and “ frank, plain, and English all over.” 
The papers of that day kept an author 
“pound to furnish daily a quantum of witty 
paragraphs. Sixpence a joke—and it was thought 
pretty high too—was Dan Stuart’s settled 
remuneration in these cases.” 

The length of no paragraph was to exceed 
seven lines. Fox Bourne gives a specimen 
of one of these which appeared with the 
pen-name of “ Tabitha Bramble,” and may 
or may not have been written by Lamb ; it 
was printed in The Morning Post of April 19, 
1798 :-— 

Impromptu on reading a notice to the creditors 

of Homer, a linendraper, and lately a bankrupt: 
That Homer should a bankrupt be 
Is not so very Od-d’ye-se, 
Since (but perhaps I’m wrong instructed) 
Most Ill-he-had his books conducted. 
Lamb relates how he would get up at five, so 
as to turn out his witty paragraphs before 
breakfast, and leave home for the India 
Office at eight o’clock. 

Stuart was proprietor of the paper for only 
eight years, during which, according to 
Grant’s estimate, the vearly profits were 
from 5,000/. to 6,0007. In 1803 he sold the 
property for 25,0007. In 1826 the paper was 
considerably enlarged, so as to give more 
space for Parliamentary and other reports. 
Thus it was among the first to print notices 
of music and the drama. 

In October, 1821, The Morning Post had a 
poem by Macaulay, ‘ Tears of Sensibility.’ 
He intended it as a burlesque on the style 
of the magazine of the day, but the editor 
evidently took it seriously, as did Macaulay’s 
mother, to whom he replied somewhat 
indignantly :— 

“T could not suppose that you could have 
suspected me of seriously composing such a 
farrago of false metaphors and unmeaning 
epithets.” —Trevelyan’s ‘ Life,’ new edition, vol. i. 
p. 109 
The poem obtained “more attention and 
received more praise in Cambridge than 
it deserved.” Here is the first verse :— 

No pearl of ocean is so sweet 
As that in my Zuleika’s eye. 
No earthly jewel can compete 
With tears of sensibility. 

In 1835 Disraeli became a contributor, and 
in August he writes to his sister that in its 
“columns some great unknown has suddenly 
arisen....all attempts at discovering the writer 
have been baffled, and the mystery adds to the 
interest the articles excite.” 

This was just the sort of mystery that 
Disraeli would revel in, and the secret re- 
mained until divulged in the first volume of 
his ‘ Life’ by Monypenny. When Disraeli 








made his maiden speech on the 7th of Decem- 
ber, 1837, The Morning Herald and The 
Standard passed it over in silence, but The 
Morning Post reported it, and complained 
that it was delivered ‘“ amid discourteous 
interruptions from the Radicals.” 


JoHN CoLiins FRANCIS. 
(To be continued.) 





NEGRO, OR COLOURED, BANDSMEN 
EN THE ARMY. 


What is their history ? This question might 
appear to be answered to some extent by a 
paragraph which was published in The Pall 
Mall Gazette of July 19 last; but apart from 
one’s general doubt as to newspaper para- 
graphs concerning history, there is in this a 
glaring error which may well destroy all 
belief in the story. It will be seen that the 
Duke of York is spoken of as Commander-in- 
Chief in 1783. In that year Prince Frederick 
was 20 years old, and was usually called 
the Bishop of Osnaburgh. In 1784 he was 
created Duke of York and Albany, and 
having in 1780 been commissioned a colonel 
in the army, he was in 1784 made Lieutenant- 
General Colonel of the Coldstream Guards. 
In 1795 he was appointed Field-Marsha] on 
the Staff, and in 1798 Commander-in-Chief 
in Great Britain. (See ‘A History of the 
British Army,’ by the Hon. J. W. Fortescue, 
vol. iv. part ii. p. 876, and the ‘ Dictionary 
ofiNational Biography.’) 


Here is The Pall Mall Gazette paragraph :— 


‘““The announcement that a negro has enlisted 
in the Welsh Guards recalls the days when many 
of our regiments had black bandsmen. These 
were first attached to the Army in 1783 owing to 
one of the Guards’ bands having refused in a 
body to play at an entertainment organized by 
the officers. As none of the men was attested 
they could not be punished for insubordination,,. 
so the officers petitioned the Duke of York, then 
Commander-in-Chief, that bandsmen should in 
future be made subject to military law. The 
Duke would not agree to this, but he brought over 
from Hanover for the Guards a complete German 
military band, which included negro players for 
the bass drum, cymbals, and triangles. Nearly 
every regiment in the Service hastened to re- 
organize its band, engaging coloured performers 
for all percussion instruments. Down to 1841 
the band of the Scots Guards included a negro 
musician.” 

It is not clear whether the writer means 
one band for one regiment, or one only for 
the brigade. 

In a little book called ‘ The Natura] His- 
tory of the “Hawk” Tribe,’ by J. W. 
Carleton, illustrated by A. Henning (no date, 
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but, according to Kirk's ‘ Supplement to Alli- 
bone’s Critical Dictionary,’ published 1848), 
p. 48, is a woodcut of a negro (big) drummer. 
He is wearing a much ornamented shell 
jacket, a large turban-like headdress with a 
chain, crescent, and tuft, also earrings. 
The drum is slung over his right shoulder. 
I assume that he is a drummer in a military 
band. The only reference to him in the 
letterpress (p. 47) is: ‘‘If there were no 
niggers, who would make sugar for us, and 
beat the big drum ?” 

Coloured musicians in military bands were 
apparently not exclusively in the English 
and Hanoverian armies, as there is, or was 
recently, in the Musée Carnavalet (Paris) a 
small coloured drawing of a “ Timbalier de 
la musique du régiment des gardes fran- 
caises,” a negro. He has cymbals in his 
hands. The drawing is not dated, but as it 
is in the Salle de la Bastille, it belongs, 
presumably, to the Revolutionary period. 

It is worth mentioning that in the West- 
minster Tournament Roll (Tournament, 
Feb. 12 and 13, 1509/10, in honour of Queen 
Katherine of Aragon and in celebration of 
the birth of Henry, Duke of Cornwall) one 
of the six mounted trumpeters is a negro, or 
at least a coloured man, wearing a free. 
turban, the others having no headgear. ‘I'he 
trumpeters are sounding “Le son des 
‘Trompettes. A lhostel.”” The roll, lent by 
the College of Arms, was to be seen recently 
in the heraldic exhibition at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club in Savile Row. 

The band attached to four companies 
of the West Middlesex Militia is described in 
an extract from a letter dated July 2, 1793, 
given at 1S. xii. 121 :— 

“Tt consisted of five clarionets, two French 
horns, one bugle horn, one trumpet, two bassoons, 
one bass drum, two triangles (the latter played by 
boys about nine years old), two tambourines (the 
performers mulattos); and the clash-pans by a 
real blackamoor, a very active man, who walked 
between the two mulattos, which had a very 
grand appearance indeed.” 

There may be some true statements in The 
Pall Mall Gazette story, but this letter written 
in 1793 makes it clear that the Duke of York 
as Commander-in-Chief was not the originator 
of negro bandsmen in the English army. 

Granting that The Pall Mall Gazetie made 
the small error of writing 1783 for 1784, it is 
conceivable that as Colonel of the Coldstream 
Guards, Lieutenant-Genera], and ason of the 
King, he did that which he is alleged to have 
done as Commander-in-Chief. 

No doubt there are many pictures in which 

‘appear negro ‘rummers, &c., in military 
bands. ROBERT PIERPOINT. 








LONDON’S ENTERTAINMENT TO 
“FOUR INDIAN KINGS.” 


THERE was announced in The Public Adver- 
zser for Jan. 3, 1759, as having 
*‘ just arrived from America, and to be seen at the 
New York Coffee-house in Sweeting’s Alley, a 
famous Mohawk Indian warrior....a sight 
worthy the curiosity of every True Briton.” 
It was added that this was ‘‘ the only Indian 
that has been in England since the reign of 
Queen Anne ”’ ; and it is curious to note how 
certain Indians then were welcomed. 

In The Post-Man for April 20-22, 1710, it 
was recorded that 

“The Four Indian Kings, or Chiefs, of the 
5 Nations of Indians laying between Neyw- 
England, New-York, Canada or New-France, 
who arrived here some days ago, had on Wednes- 
day last [April 19] their Publick Audience of Her 
Majesty in great Ceremony, being conducted 
thereunto in 2 of her Majesties Coaches by Sir 
Charles Cotterel, Master of the Ceremonies. They 
went yesterday to Greenwich and were Entertain’d 
on Board one of Her Majesty’s Yatchs [sic].” 

But this was only the beginning of their 
round of entertainment, which was a marked 
feature of London’s social life during their 
stay; and the Queen’s Theatre in the Hay- 
market was particularly in evidence in this 
direction. ‘The Old Batchelor,’ with 
Betterton in the leading part, was announced 
to be given there for “‘ the Entertainment of 
the Four Indian Kings lately arriv’d from 
America,” on Monday, April 24; but this 
was altered—probably because of the serious 
illness of Betterton, who died a few days 
later—to “a play call’d Macbeth,’ though 
“the Tickets deliver’d for the ‘Old Batchelor’ 
will be taken at this Play.’”’ The manage- 
ment seems to have been so well satisfied 
with the experiment that, on the next night, 
it gave an opera entitled ‘ Almahide,’ again 
“for the Entertainment of the Four Indian 
Kings,” though Drury Lane had advertised 
for the same evening, and likewise “‘ for the 
Entertainment of the Four Indian Kings 
lately arriv’d from North America,’ the 
play of ‘ Aurungzebe ; or, The Great Mogul,’ 
presumably from some odd mental associa- 
tion of Red Indians with natives of India. 

It is uncertain from the manner in which 
the advertisements were lumped together in 
The Daily Courant. for the Wednesday— 
April 26—whether ‘ Venice Preserv’d’ at the 
Queen’s or ‘ The Emperour of the Moon’ at 
Drury Lane, though probably the latter, was 
designed specially to be 

‘“* For the Entertainment of Four Indian Kings 
lately arriv’d from Northern America, &c. Tee 
Yee Neen Ho Ga Row, Emperour of the Six 
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Nations, Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Tow, King of the 
Maquas, E Tow oh Kaom, King of the River 
Nation, On Nee Yeath Tow no Riow, King of 
Granahjoh-Hore.”’ 

Drury Lane, however, certainly carried on 
the competition, by playing on the Friday 
evening a comedy “ never acted but once,” 
named ‘Squire Brainless, or Trick upon 
Trick,’ 

“For the Entertainment of the Four Indian 
Kings lately arriv’d from Northern America, 
being the last Time of their appearing at a Play.” 

Their entertainment was not yet at an 
end, for on the Saturday, and specifically 
once more “‘ For the Entertainment of four 
Indian Kings lately arriv’d in this Kingdom,” 
was to be seen 

* At the Cockpit Royal in Cartwright-street the 
South side of St. James’s Park, the Royal Sport 
of Cock-fighting for 2 Guineas a Battle, a Pair of 
Shagbags fight for 5/. and a Battle Royal.” 

The drama and the cockpit thus having 
done their best respectively to elevate and 
enliven the visitors, music was afforded its 
chance, it being announced that 

“At the Desire of several Ladies of Quality, 
and for the Entertainment of the Emperor of the 
Mohocks, and the 3 Indian Kings, (being the last 
Time of their Appearance in Publick) on Monday, 
the Ist of May, for the Benefit of Mrs. Hemmings, 
at the Great Room in York-Buildings, will be 
presented a Consort of Vocal and Instrumental 
Musick, by the best Masters.” 

Sport reasserted two days later its claims, 
for on May 3, and once again “ For the 
Entertainment of the Four Indian Kings,” 
a trial of skill was announced to be fought at 
the Bear-Garden at Hockley-in-the-Hole, 
“between John Parkes, from Coventry, and 
Thomas Hesgate, a Barkshire-Man, at these 
following Weapons, viz. Back-Sword, Sword and 
Dagger, Sword and Buckler, Single Falchon, Case 
of Falchons, and Quarter-Staff.”’ 

Whether it was that the novelty of their 
attraction had worn off, or that our Indian 
visitors had left town, this seems to have 
been the last pastime advertised for their 
entertainment. But the Londoner, ever 
desirous, like the Athenian of old, to tell or 
to hear some new thing, was speedily pro- 
vided with a not dissimilar show, as the 
Queen’s Theatre announced for May 4 a 
revival of ‘‘ The Play of King Harry the 4th, 
with the Humours of Sir John Falstaf,”’ 
‘for the Entertainment of Don Venturo Zary, 
the Emperor of Morocco’s Minister, and Elhaz 
Guzman the Royal Messenger from the said 
Emperor Muley Ismael to Her Majesty, with 
their Attendants in their several Habits, &c., 
having never as yet appeared in Publick.” 

Tt was specially noted in the advertisement 
that “‘ There Will be no Play in Drury Lane 
this Night” ; but “Old Drury” made up 





for this lack a week later by announcing to 
be acted “A Novelty; or Three Plays in 
One....[with] Six Entertainments of 
Dances,” “‘ for the Entertainment of several 
Foreigners ’—this last brings not improbably 
a satiric touch. And one wonders, in the end, 
what ‘‘ the Four Indian Kings ”’ thought of, 
and how far they enjoyed, their very varied 
entertainments in London. 
ALFRED F. RoBBINs. 





‘THE TRAGEDY OF CSAR’S 
REVENGE.’ 


UNDER this title the Malone Society in 191I 
reprinted the play originally issued as ‘ The 
Tragedie of Cesar and Pompey or Cesars 
Reuenge’ (1607). The reprint was pre- 
pared by Dr. F.S. Boas, with the assistance 
of the general editor, Dr. W. W. Greg. 
In its ‘Collections,’ I. parts 4 and 5, the 
Society gave some of the author’s obliga- 
tions to Daniel, Spenser, and Marlowe, 
detected by Mr. C. Crawford. Indepen- 
dently Dr. Wilhelm Miihlfeld reprinted 
the play in the ‘Shakespeare - Jahrbuch’ 
of 1911 and 1912, and in hisMiinster 
inaugural dissertation of 1912. Both the 
Malone editors and Dr. Miihlfeld sug- 
gested certain emendations, neither party 
being acquainted with the work of the other. 
But the original text was so corrupt that 
both left a good deal to exercise the brain 
of their successors, as perhaps the present 
paper will show. 

My notes are intended to supplement those 
of the Maloneeditors. I have, therefore, not 
touched on any passages which they, in my 
opinion, have satisfactorily emended. On 
the other hand, I have included Dr. Miihl- 
feld’s suggestions (many of which had also 
occurred to me) on passages not corrected 
in the Malone edition. They are indicated 
by “M.” Many of the new suggestions 
were no doubt considered by the Malone 
editors either too doubtful or too obvious to 
be made by themselves. I think, however, 
that it may be convenient to future students 
of the play to have them in black and white. 

I should add that my attention was 
recalled to this play, and particularly to Dr. 
Mihlfeld’s work in connexion with it, by a 
paper on the sources of the play kindly sent 
me by the author, Prof. H. M. Ayres of 
Columbia University, New York.* 





* ‘Crsar’s Revenge,’ reprinted from the 


‘* Publications of the Modern Language Association 





of America,” xxx. 4 
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TEXTUAL NOTES. 


1. 19. troonkes.—Perhaps ‘‘ rankes,” influenced 
by ‘‘ troupes ”’ preceding. 

il; 20; 31. Aes 
He whose proud Trophies whileom Asia field, 

And conquered Pontus, singe his lasting praise. 
—Read “‘ fild ’’ (‘‘ filled?) and ‘* Pontus singes.”’ 
Cp. 1. 216, ‘‘ Pharsalia doth thy conquest 
sound,” 

1. 24. his high hang’d lookes.—Query ‘his 
high haught lookes ”’ ? 

l. 27. haires.—Query ‘“‘chaires’’? Gods and 
men may be bound to the chairs of the Fates by 
adamantine chains, but hardly to their hairs. 
Cp. Bacon, ‘ Adv. of Learning,’ I. i. 3 : ‘“‘ According 
to the allegory of the poets, the highest link of 
nature’s chain must needs be tied to the foot of 
Jupiter’s chair.” 

]. 38. What Lawes, Armes and Pride.—Query 
“What Lawles Armes,” &c., or ‘‘ What Lawes 
and Armes,” &c. ? 

]. 120. Oh, what disgrace can taunt this 
worthinesse.—Query ‘“‘ taint’? (Cp. ‘‘ blemish ” 
above). Cp. 1. 2239, 

What Bastard feare hath taunted our dead hearts, 
where “ tainted ’’ seems required ; and ‘ II. Tam- 
burlaine,’ IV. i. 24, “‘ our taintlesse swords.” 

1], 143. My fall augmented.—Query ‘“‘ My 
fall’s augmented ” ? 

ll. 150-51. 

Thy former haps did Men thy vertue shew, 

But now that fayles them which thy vertue knew. 
—Query ‘which they vertue knew”? The 
reverse error, “‘they”’ for ‘‘thy,’’ is found in 
il. 410, 646, 1846. Perhaps ‘‘ them” should be 
““ thee.” 

1. 171. Tis but discomfort which misgreeues 
thee this—Read ‘‘ misgeeues” (=misgives). 
Cp. ll. 1729-30, ‘““ Brutus too | Doth geeue thee 
this,” and 1. 2229. The word was affected by 
“ Greefe ” following. M. shows that the lines are 
suggested by Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ I. vii. xli. 

]. 263. goaring.—Perhaps “ goarie”’?; and in 
1. 1988, ‘“* Blood-thirsting,” perhaps ‘‘ Blood- 
thirstie.” 

1], 311. was.—Query “ wast ”’ ? 

1]. 318. no while.—Read “no 
i. 871). 

1. 329. The Meroe.—Read ‘“ That Meroe.” 

1, 335. Scythia.—Query ‘‘Scythian” ? For 
the reverse, cp. 1. 1488. 

ll. 348-9.—M. shows that these lines are 
suggested by Lucan, vii. 449-50 :— 

Scilicet ipse....petet ignibus Octen, 
Immeritseque nemus Rhodopes. 
This makes it likely that ‘‘ underringing ” should 
be “ undeseruing.”’ 

], 356. Furor in flame.—Query ‘“‘ Enrold in 
flame ” (cp. note on 1. 2265). M: shows that the 
line is suggested by Spenser, ‘ F. Q.,’ I. viii. ix. :— 
Hurles forth his thundring dart with deadly food 
Enrold in flames and smouldring dreriment. 

1. 357. blast.—Read ‘‘plast’”’ (placed). Cp. 
* Span. Trag.,’ III. i. 3. The word was affected by 
** blase ’’ immediately above. 


‘ 


Cp. 1. 2139. 
whit’ (ep. 


1, 372. it seuers.—Read “ vs seuers ” (M.). 

1. 394. O.—Read ‘“ Or.” 

Ib. pleasure.—Read ‘‘ presence.” 

1. 398. those mis-fortunes.—Read “ these.” &c. 









ll. 404-6. ; 
Thy rented hayre doth rent my heart in twayne, 
And those fayr Seas, that raine doune showers of 
tears, 
Do melt my soule.... 
—lIn |. 783 we have :— 
rent thy wretched haire 
Drowne blobred cheekes in seas of saltest teares, 
We must apparently accept the mixed metaphor 
in 1. 405, and not suppose that ‘‘ Seas ”’ should be 
‘* Ries.” 
1. 425. Let me in this (I feare) my last request 
Not to indanger thy beloved life. 

—Can “Let” stand in the sense of “ yield,” 
‘grant’? ? ‘* Let me have my way.” 

1. 494. her flowery fayre.—Apparently “ fayre ” 
=‘‘fere,’’ companion. Cp. 1. 503. 

ll. 498-9. So hath your presence.... 

...-comforts poor Agipts Queene 
*doth....comfort,” ‘‘ hath....com- 


—Query 
*“hath....comforts for 


fort’’ (=comforted), 
Agipts Queene ”’ ? 

1. 525. eleuen yeares tedious seege.—Can 
*eleuen’”’ be right ? Should we read ‘‘ the ten ” ? 
Cp. 1. 1257, “‘ that same ten years Troians warre.” 

ll. 573-7. Might all the deedes.... 

It shall not be the least.... 
—For ‘‘ Might ’’ read “‘ Mogst ”’ (=’mongst). 

1. 588. staind white.—Query ‘‘ staine-white ” ? 

]. 624. prosecuting.—Perhaps ‘ persecuting.” 

1. 700.—Defective. 

]. 741. presant.—Query ‘‘ message ”’ ? 

]. 750. ambitions wings.—Probably right, cp. 
1. 1468. If the word should be “ ambitious” 
ep. 1. 2014. 

l. 774. Thee to behold.—Query for ‘ Thee” 
read ‘‘Théc ” (Thenc, Thence) ? 

1. 789. Vnhappy long to speak.—For “ long” 
read ‘“‘ tong” (M.). 

ll. 802-3. his Ghost 
That now sits wandring by the Stygian bankes. 
—‘‘ Sits wandring’”’ is suspicious. But it is 
unsafe to emend it in face of Il. 2468-9, ‘“* Brutus I 
come to company thy soule | Which by Cocytus 
wandreth all alone,’ and ‘I. Tamburlaine,’ 
V. ii. 402, ‘‘ Millions of soules sit on the bankes 
of Styx.’ One must suppose that “sits” = 
remains. 

1. 829. which.—The Malone editors suggest 
‘“ mine,’ but, in spite of the loose grammar, 
‘* which ” is perhaps sound. 

1. 844. Cleops.—Read ‘‘ Cheops ”’ (M.). 

1. 864. prefest.—Read ‘‘ profest ” (M.). : 

1. 883. Nemean toyles.—The word ‘‘ Nemean 
seems to have crept in from the line above and 
displaced a longer word. _ 

1. 896. these murtherous.—Query ‘those, 

&e. ? 
1. 900. The purple Hyacinth of Phebus Land. 
—For “Land” read ‘ Lou’d” (loved). M. and 
Crawford show that the passage is based on 
°F. Q., III. vi. xlv. -— 

Fresh Hyacinthus, Phoebus paramoure 

And dearest love ; 

Foolish Narcisse, that likes the watry shore, 

Sad Amaranthus, &c. 

1. 903. of.—Read “and ”’ (M.). 

1. 908.—M. shows that these 
Spenser, ‘F. Q.,’ IIl. i. li 


J 


lines follow 





1. 922. Winde.—Read “ Wende.” Cp. 1. 597. 
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1, 925. these,—Query ‘“‘those”? 

]. 954. rang’d.—Read ‘“‘raign’d.” ‘The rime- 
word is ‘‘constraynd.” M. and C. point out that 
ll. 948-54 are based on Spenser’s poem to Sir Chr. 
Hatton, prefixed to the ‘ F. Q.’ :— 

Those prudent heads.... 
And in the neck of all the world to rayne. 

1. 981. End of the sentence. 

1. 1000. There.—Query ‘‘ Where ”’ ? 


Sheffield. G. C. Moore Smita. 


(To be continued.) 





JARRICK’S FRIENDS.—Under this heading 
there appearci' in The Times of July 8 last 
{p. 5, col. 2) th.» following announcement :— 


“The chief interest at Messrs. Christie’s sale of 

pictures yesterday centred in the family portraits 
sent by Lieut. B. A. Wallis Wilson. There can be 
little doubt that the Sir Joshua Reynolds, ‘ Por- 
trait of a Boy of the Wallis Family,’ in mauve 
slashed dress and Vandycke collar and cuffs, 
sketching in a landscape, represents Albany Charles 
Wallis, the son of David Garrick’s friend and 
executor, Albany Wallis. He was a Westminster 
scholar, and was drowned in the Thames on 
March 29, 1776, at the age of 13, a year or so after 
the portrait was painted. Garrick erected a 
monument to the boy’s memory in Westminster 
Abbey, where he is described as ‘ amantissimi 
Patris unica Spes.’ The portrait was purchased 
by Messrs. Pawsey & Payne, who also acquired 
gale portrait of the boy’s father, Albany 
Wallis, who, in his turn, defrayed the cost of 
the monument to Garrick, also in Westminster 
Abbey. Wallis was a solicitor, of Norfolk Street, 
London....” 
_ Albany Wallis being thus, for the moment, 
in the public eye (at any rate of the artistic 
world), it may be due to him to recall his 
services as an intermediary in bringing to 
light a lost play written by Fielding. His 
part is best told in the words of the ‘ Adver- 
tisement’ prefixed to the nearly thirty-years- 
lost comedy, ‘ The Fathers; or, The Good 
Natured Man’ :— 


“The author had shown the play to his friend 
Mr. Garrick, and entertaining a high esteem for the 
taste and critical discernment of Sir Charles 
{Hanbury] Williams, he afterwards delivered the 
manuscript to Sir Charles for his opinion. Ap- 
pointed Envoy Extraordinary to the Court of 
Russia, Sir Charles had not leisure to examine the 
play before he left England....He died in Russia 
lin 1759], and the manuscript was lost. 

“ About two years ago [i.e.. in 1775] Thomas 
Johnes, Esq., member for Cardigan, received from 
a young friend, as a present, a tattered manuscript 
play....Mr. Johnes took the dramatic foundling 
to his protection ; read it ; determined to obtain 
Mr. Garrick’s opinion of it ; and for that purpose 
sent to Mr. Wallis of Norfolk Street, who waited 
upon Mr. Garrick with the manuscript, and asked 
ait he knew whether the late Sir Charles 
Villiams had ever written a play. Mr. Garrick 
cast his eye upon it. ‘The lost sheep is found ! 


Garrick in a manner that evinced the most friendly 
regard for the memory of the author.” 

The play was staged at Drury Lane in 
1778, and Garrick, though ill, wrote an 
excellent Prologue and Epilogue for the 
occasion. Garrick died the following year, 
and almost the last words he penned were :— 

‘Mr. Fielding was my particular friend : he had 

written a comedy, called ‘The Good Natured 
Man,’ which being sent to his different friends was 
lost. It luckily fell to my lot to discover it. Had 
I found a mine of gold on my own land it could 
not have given me more pleasure.” 
This cordiality of sentiment towards a 
brother artist who had passed into the shade 
a quarter of a century earlier, and his delicate 
sympathy with Albany Wallis when he lost 
his boy, are signal proofs of the genuineness 
of Garrick’s hope that ‘‘my likings and 
attachments to my friends may be remem- 
bered when my fool’s cap and bells will be 
forgotten.” J. PaAuL DE CASTRO. 


LEwWISIAN EPITAPHS AT LLANERCHAERON. 
—QOn the west end of the Parish Church of 
St. Non, the mother of St. David, at 
Llanerchaeron (=clearing - on - the - River- 
Aeron, at its confluence with the rill Mydyr), 
in Cardiganshire, there are two epitaphs, 
one being :— 

Here lieth the Body 
of Iohn Lewis of 
Lanerchaeron Gent. 
Deceas’d the 8 of 
Septem’ 1738 Ag’d 48 
O BIOS BPOTOIS AAHAOS 
This is interesting to the public as showing 
that Greek was not unclear to some mortals 
who passed their life in Wales when 
George II. was king. The other is older :— 
Behold ye tombd ! Interrd lies one 
While liv’d on Earth, made heaven his hom 
Obedient to his God: faithfull to his kin 
True to his trust : Abhorring sin 
A space confin’d in silent dust 

Till y° Trumpet sound, y* call y® just 
In this we remark the anonymity; the 
elliptic grammar; the use of f instead of ¢ ; 
and the singular economical combination of 
the bottom of 6 and d in ‘“‘ tombed”’; as 
well as the unusual invocation of the other 
sepulti. Below it is incised the bust of an 
angel-trumpeter, facing to the spectator’s 
right ; and above a lion (=Jllew) rampant, 
looking to his left. The latter engraving is 
the crest, and play upon the name, of the 
Lewis family, which has its part in the 
nomination of the Vicar, and is represented 
in the parish by a widow, aged 103, whose 
husband died in 1855, and is commemorated 
by the only other epitaph inside that church. 
E. 8. Dopeson. 





is Harry Fielding’s comedy!’ cried Mr 
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* CaDEAU =A PRESENT.—The ‘ N.E.D.’ 
furnishes no earlier instance of the introduc- 
tion of this word than that found in the 
‘Ingoldsby Legends.’ Fanny Burney, not 
yet Madame D’Arblay, had written in 
August, 1790: ‘‘ I believe [the Princess] had 
no cadeau that gave her equal delight” 


(‘ Diary,’ &c., ed. 1905, iv. 415). 
Ricuarp H. THORNTON. 
GLOVES: SURVIVALS OF OLD CUSTOMSs.— 


In the third volume of ‘ L’Archéologie Fran- 
caise, by M. C. Eulart, which deals with 
costume in the Middle Ages, I read at 
p. 256:— 

“Tl était considéré comme scandaleux a la tin du 

XI° siécle d’entrer ganté a l’église, et c’était encore 
une grave insulte au XIV° de ne pas se déganter 
pour serrer la main d’un ami.’ 
I think we may see the remains of the former 
custom in the Catholic practice of removing 
one’s gloves before approaching the Com- 
munion-rail to receive the Sacrament. The 
latter custom seems to survive in England, 
where the formula “‘ Excuse my gloves” 
always astonishes a Frenchman when he first 
comes across it. P. TURPIN. 

Folkestone. 


War Worps IN NEWSPAPERS.—I am 
glad that ‘N. & Q.’ is protesting against the 
needless, and in some cases incorrect, use of 
certain words that are constantly appearing 
in the newspapers. I am offended by the 
following—to select but a few :— 

Annihilate.—Z.g., ““ After a body of men 
have been annihilated, there is always a large 
number that escapes.” 

Decimate.—This word is generally made to 
imply almost entire destruction. 

Asphyxiating Gas.—Written inaccurately 
instead of “irritant gas,’ a very different 
matter. 

Orienting.—This word is used in a way 
that sometimes becomes utterly ridiculous, 
as, €.g., we were told some months ago that 
** Bulgaria was orienting towards the Central 
Powers.” W. B. S. 


NAPOLEON AND SuGAR.—The present high 
price of sugar in England may recall the fact 
that there was a similar scarcity in France 
during the later period of the Napoleonic 
wars. The emperor sought to aim a blow 
at British commerce and the colonies by 
encouraging the manufacture of sugar from 
beet-root. A smart caricature was pub- 
lished on the occasion, in which the little 
King of Rome was represented sitting on his 
nurse’s lap, chewing a huge beetroot, while 
the nurse encouraged him by saying: 








“* Mangez, mangez toujours, mon petit Toi ; 
votre papa dit que c’est du sucre.” Beet- 
root sugar was then, of course, @ novelty, 
ANDREW DE TERNANT, 
36 Somerleyton Road, Brixton, S.W. 





Ourries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


FIsHING-RopD IN THE BIBLE OR TALMUD.— 
There is no express mention of @ fishing-rod 
in the Old Testament or New Testament, 
though some passages have been supposed to 
imply its use. Nor, to judge by 8S. Krauss 
(‘ Talmudische Archéologie,’ 1910), is the rod 
mentionéd in the Talmud. The opinion of 
your learned correspondent Mr. M. L. R. 
BRESLAR on both points would be much 
valued. 8S. Lanr-Pootez, 


WittraAM Betu.—I shall be glad of in- 
formation about William Bell, described in 
S. Redgrave’s H geeteg go of Artists of the 
English School ’ “portrait and history 
painter.” J iene’ “whet is said about him 
there, and also in Bryan’s ‘ Dictionary.’ It 
appears that 
‘he found a patron in Lord Delaval, and painted 
two views of his Lordship’s mansion, Seaton 
Delaval, and several whole-length portraits of his 
family.” 

Do these pictures still exist, and if so, where 
are they ? PuHItie NORMAN. 

45 Evelyn Gardens, 8.W. 


EPITAPHS IN OLD LONDON AND.SUBURBAN 
GRAVEYARDS.—Is there any comprehensive 
collection of such inscriptions made before 
the general craze for their destruction set in 
at the end of last century ? The collections 
for Lambeth, Battersea, &c., recently pub- 
lished in ‘ N. & Q.’ aremost interesting and 
valuable, and should excite imitation. Un- 
fortunately, so many of our old London 
churchyards have, I fear, disappeared, 
leaving no trace behind them. 

Can any contributor to ‘N. & Q.’ kindly 
inform me if a collection has been made 
of the epitaphs in the churchyard of 
St. Anne’s, Limehouse ? When 1 visited 
that interesting old church, now in the 
midst of an asphalted playground—looking 
far more dismal than when it was sur- 
rounded by a “‘ God’s Acre ’’—I noticed that 
almost all the tombstones were more or less 
defaced, and covered up with rubbish against 
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the churchyard wall—a truly deplorable 
sight. 

"in the Liverpool Public Library there is 
a most admirable collection of the city 
churchyard inscriptions (I think made 
anonymously). If only we had been so 
fortunate as to have similar enthusiasts in 
bygone London ! G. J., F.S.A. 


WELTHEN.—Can any one give me any 
information about the name Welthen? I 
have come across only one instance of it. I 
find it as a female Christian name of a 
married woman who died in 1737. She had 
several children, and I have seen records of 
their baptisms and their mother’s name in 
the registers of two different parishes in 
North Somerset. The dates of the baptisms 
of her children are from 1690 to 1698. Inthe 
registers of one parish the name is spelt con- 
sistently throughout as Welthen; in the 
registers of the other parish the spellings are 
Welthen, Wellin, Welthin, Melthin(?). I 
should be glad to know of any other in- 
stances of this name,.or to receive any 
information as to its derivation and proven- 
ance. Is it a true name or a corruption or 
misreading of a true name, or an arbitrary 
invention ? E. J. D. HELLIER. . 

Enfield, Albert Road, Clevedon. 


AutHorR WantTEep.—Can any of your 
readers give me any information as to the 
“poem” from which the subjoined lines 
were taken ? 

I believe there was a small book full of 
verses of the same character published in the 
seventies or thereabouts, and I should be 
glad to get hold of a copy :— 

The Ancestor remote of Man, 

Says Darwin, is the Ascidian, 

A scanty sort of water beast, 

That for ninety million years at least 

Before Gorillas came to be 

Went roaming up and down the sea, &c. 

T. V. Hopeson, Curator. 

Museum and Art Gallery, Plymouth. 


ABELL BARNARD OF WINDSOR CASTLE AND 
CLEWER.—1. Information is sought con- 
cerning Abell Barnard, described in his will 
(1658) as ‘“‘ of Windsor Castle Gent.” Are 
there any published records which might 
show what appointment he held at the 
Castle, and who his father was ? 

2. In the printed Somerset wills (1653) 
there is mention of a “‘ Mr. Joel Barnard our 
Parson (of Clewer, Berks).’”’ In Foster’s 
*‘ Alumni’ there is mention of Dudley, son of 
Abel Barnard, Vicar of Clewer, Berks, who 
matriculated 1639. A few years ago, 
however, I was informed that there was no 
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record of a Barnard having been vicar of 
Clewer. I shall be extremely obliged if any 
of your readers will kindly direct me how to 
obtain further information on this subject. 
I presume Abell Barnard of Windsor Castle 
would not have been described as ‘“ Gent.” 
had he been a parson. H. C. B. 


DrakeE’s Suip.—Information is desired on 
the following points in connexion with the 
ultimate fate of Drake’s famous ship “ that 
compassed the world ”’ :— 

1. What is known of “ John Davis of 
Deptford, Esq.,” who presented to the 
University Library in Oxford a chair made 
from her timbers ? 

2. When did this presentation take place ? 

3. What is the authority for the statement 
that a serving table made from the timbers 
of the same ship is preserved in the Hall of 
the Middle Temple ? 

R. PEARSE CHOPE. 


QUAKER GRAMMAR.—Was it in conse- 
quence of some conscientious objection to 


‘the ordinary rule of English speech that 


members of the Society of Friends ignored the 
nominative of the second person singular and 
used the accusative instead of it, with a verb 
in the plural? I should like to be able to 
follow their reasoning. ‘‘ Mary, are thee 
there ?”’ jars on an ear educated beyond the 
pale, and so does “ How nice thee look!” 
I take these examples from the ‘ Life and 
Letters of Mrs. Sewell.’ She died some 
thirty-five years ago, since when Quaker 
syntax may have been revised. 
Str. SwitTHIn. 


““ Trrau.’’—In a document dated July 4, 
1620, mention is made of a lease procured 
from the King “ of the artillery yard near 
unto the minorits [Minories, J. H. L.] under 
an antient obsolete name of the Tefal yard.” 

What is the word “ tefal”’ ? 

J. H. Lestre, Major. 


KEPIER SCHOOL, HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING, 
1770-90.—During this period two Queen’s 
College men occupied the post of head master 
in succession at this school. The first was 
William Cooper, who in 1780 was succeeded 
by William Fleming. Under their guidance 
there were many paying scholars, some 
boarding at the school, others residing in 
different parts of the neighbourhood. The 
‘ Victoria History of the County of Durham ’ 
states of that time. “ The school was mainly 
a boarding school, and a good many county 
families resorted to it.” Can any reader 
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furnish me with a list of the names of those 
boarders and day scholars who attended at 
this school during this period, giving some 
particulars of each, and the families to which 
they belonged ? Any references or informa- 
tion, even of a scanty nature, will be gratefully 
received. E. THIRKELL-PEARCE. 

York Road, Edgbaston. 

[Some information about the school will be found 
at 10S. vii. 68, 116.] 


Sm HERBERT Crorr and LowtTu.— 
Charles Nodier became the secretary to Sir 
Herbert Croft, a very interesting personage, 
a fine classical scholar, and a disciple of 
Lowth, who wrote a celebrated ‘ Essay on 
Hebrew Poetry.’ In some mysterious way 
Lowth is associated by Sainte-Beuv,e in his 
foreword to Nodier’s writings, with Johnson. 
I should like to know more of these two 
men, and if any reader possesses a copy of 
the ‘ Essay on Hebrew Poetry ;’ I should be 
extremely indebted to him for the loan of it 
for a few days. M. L. R. BRESLAR. 

Percy House, South Hackney, N.E. 


PLUMSTEAD LLoyp.—Charles Lloyd (1748- 
1828) of Bingley, had a numerous family, of 
whom Charles and Robert are well known 
through their friendship with Charles Lamb. 
There was also a son called Plumstead. 
Was he by any chance a brewer, or employed 
in a brewery? Is there a genealogical table 
of the Lloyds to be found anywhere ? 

3. A. ANDERSON. 


Bapvces: IDENTIFICATION SovucHtT.—Can 
any one help me to identify the following 
badges, which occur with others in a church 
in North Wales, or tell me whether they are 
to be found elsewhere ?— 

A fool’s head; an interlaced pattern 
resembling’ two “B’”’s back to back; a 
peacock’s head pecking at a pomegranate ; 
a goat’s head ; two dolphins crossed. 

Lewis Pryce. 

Vicarage, Colwyn Bay. 


Ear TINGLING: CHARM TO “CUT THE 
ScanDAL.’’—It is, I believe, common to all 
parts of the country for people to affirm that 
when their ears .tingle some one is talking 
about them. If the right ear is affected, they 
are being “bragged about”’; if the left ear, 
they are being “ragged.”’ But, until within 


the past day or two, I was not aware that 
there was any ceremony by which an end 
could be put to the bragging or the ragging. 
Shakespeare, in ‘ Much Ado about Nothing,’ 
says: “ What fire is in mine ears ?”’ but does 
not instruct us how to remove the irritation. 








Brand tells us a good deal about tingling 
ears. He, too, is silent on the point. My 
wife has a domestic servant who is a native 
of Whipton, near Exeter. A few days ago 
she saw the maid tying a knot in the corner . 
of her apron, and asked her the reason. 
“To cut the scandal!” she replied. On an 
explanation being requested, the maid said 
her ear was tingling and somebody was 
talking about her, and the way to put an end 
to the conversation was by tying a knot in 
her apron. This is quite new to me either in 
Devonshire or Somerset, where such pictu- 
resque forms of superstition abound, and 
where the most delightfully interesting folk- 
lore is to be met with. Mayit never disappear! 
But I wonder if any other reader of ‘ N. & Q.’ 
has met with a similar charm “ to cut the 
scandal.’ Perhaps I have made a discovery. 
W. G. Witiis Watson. 

38 Park Road, Exeter. 

[At 7 S. x. 7 Mr. S. IntrncwortH Butter said: 
**In the case of the right ear I have been advised 
to pinch it, and the person who is speaking spite- 
fully of me will immediately bite his or her 
tongue.’’] 


MaDAME DE StTaéL: Lovis ALPHONSE 
Rocca.—In M. Pierre Kohler’s volume on 
this lady which has just been published 
(Lausanne, Payot) will be found the results of 
the author’s careful research, which upset 
the assumptions of previous biographers. 
In the archives of the tribunal of Aubonne 
(Vaud) he discovered the entry of the 
baptism of the son of ‘‘ Théodore Giles” of 
Boston (Mass.) and “ Henriette (née Preston) 
son épouse,” born 7 April, 1812.” This child 
M. Kohler identifies as Louis Alphonse Rocca, 
son of John Rocca and Madame de Staél, for 
whom fictitious parents had to be found, as 
according to the same archives Rocca and 
Madame de Staél were not married (secretly 
at Coppelt) until Oct. 10, 1816. What be- 
came of Louis Rocca ? L. G. R. 


EIGHTEENTH - CENTURY RATE - BOOKS, 
FLEET StREET.—Can any one say whether 
the Rate-Books of the Fleet Street parishes 
during the years from 1768 to 1800 are still 
in existence, and if they are so, where they 
are deposited, and whether they can be 
seen ? F. pe H. L. 


““SEPTEM SINE HorRIs.”’—I have been 
asked for the meaning of these three words, 
alleged to have been the complete motto on 
a@ sundial. 

Can any reader give me a translation of the 
motto as it stands, or supply the missing 
word or words? (Rev.) F. J. ODELL. 

Lapford, Morchard Bishop, N. Devon. 
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Mary, QuEFN oF Scots.—Where can I 
read the most fully detailed accounts of the 
battles fought on behalf of Mary, Queen of 
Scots: Dunbar, Borthwick, Carberry Hill, 
Langdyke, Annan ? 

A. J. MiTcHELL, Major. 

9 Fourth Avenue, Hove. 


JoHN JoNES, author of ‘ Natural or 
Supernatural; or, Man, Physical, Appari- 
tional, and Spiritual,’ printed 1861. Any 
information about this person will greatly 
oblige. ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 


Boccaccio’s ‘ DECAMERON.’—Who is the 
author of the following work ?— 

“Spirit of Boccaccio’s Decameron, comprising 
Three Days’ Entertainment: Translated, Selected, 
Connected, and Versified from the Italian. Lon- 
don, 1812. 3 vols.” 

A. CoLLINGwoop LEE. 

Waltham Abbey, Essex. 





Replies. 
AN ENGLISH ARMY LIST OF 1740. 


(1258. ii. 3, 43, 75, 84, 122, 129, 151, 163, 191, 
204, 229, 243, 272, 282.) 


Lieut.-General Kirke’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 204). 

Wma. WHITMORE (third son of Wm. Whit- 
more of Lower Slaughter, Gloucestershire, 
M.P. for Bridgnorth, 1715 to his death, 
May 24, 1725), b. 1714 ; raised 53rd Regiment 
of Foot, 1755, and was its first colonel, 
Dec. 21, 1755, to Oct. 23, 1758, or April 5, 
1759 ; colonel of 9th Foot, Oct. 23, 1758, to 
his death, July, 1771 ; M.P. for Bridgnorth, 
1741-7, and 1754 to death ; lieutenant- 
general, Feb. 22, 1760 ; Warden of the Mint, 
February, 1766, to death. 

Robert Napier, colonel of 5lst Foot, 
Dec. 19, 1755, to April 22, 1757; and of 
12th Foot, April 22, 1757, to Nov. 21, 1766 ; 
lieutenant-general, April 17, 1759 ; probably 
died 1771. 

Hans Fowler, an officer in Prussian army 
some time, succeeded his nephew as 5th 
Bart., Nov. 25, 1760 ; and d. March 1, 1771. 

Jonathan Forbes, captain Invalids, d. 
April, 1787, aged 84. 

Major-General Howard’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 204). 

Thomas Howard, lieutenant-general, 
Feb. 1, 1743; d. March 31, 1753. 

Gerard Elrington, captain, d. Litchfield, 


Sowle, major, d. 1766. 

Benjamin Day, J.P. for Middlesex, d. 
Feb. 23, 1773. 

Dingley, colonel in the Guards, d. Oct. 16, 
1755. 

Cyrus Trapaud, general, Feb. 19, 1783. 

Shuckburgh Hewett, b. 1719; major in 
army ; d. Dec. 10, 1759. 

Wm. Fleming, colonel in Guards, d. 
April 25, 1776. 

John Barlow, colonel of 61st Foot, Feb. 19, 
1773, to May 14, 1778; major-general, 
Aug. 29, 1777. 


Lieut.-General Barrell’ s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 205). 


George Walsh, lieutenant-colonel, d. 
Oct. 30, 1753. 

George Walsh (fourth and youngest son of 
Richard Walsh of Ardagh House, Louth), 
major-general, May 14, 1759; colonel of 
49th Foot, Jan. 22, 1754, to his death, 
Oct. 23, 1761, aged 72 ; buried in east cloister 
of Westminster Abbey. 

Delabene, colonel, d. 1763. 

John Pett, captain in the army, d. 
February, 1750. 

Sheldon Walter of Tremeal, South Pether- 
win, near Launceston, Cornwall, d. Feb. 4, 
1750, aged 29. 


Brigadier Guize’'s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 206). 


Alexander Murray, lieutenant-colonel, d. 
1762. 

Sir Wm. Maxwell, b. about 1715; suc- 
ceeded his father as 3rd Bart., May 23, 1730 ; 
d. Aug. 22, 1771. 


Major-General Hargrave’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 243). 


Wm. Hargrave, son of Capt. Wm. 
Hargrave, baptized Dec. 26, 1672; colonel 
of 7th Foot, Aug. 27, 1739, to death ; 
Governor of Gibraltar, 1739 to 1749; 
lieutenant-general, Feb. 1, 1743; d. Bath, 
Jan. 21, 1751 ; buried near the choir gate in 
Westminster Abbey. 

James Fleming, colonel of 36th Foot, 
Jan. 9, 1741, to death; major-general, 
September, 1747; d. Bath, March 17, 1751 ; 
buried near the choir gate in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Mareus Smith, colonel commandant of 
60th Foot, Nov. 11, 1761, to his death, 
Dec. 16, 1767 ; major-general, June 10, 1762- 
John Fleming, b. 1702; created baronet, 
April 22, 1763 ;.d. Nov. 5, 1763; buried in 





October, 1735. 


middle aisle of Westminster Abbey. 
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Brigadier Read’s Regiment of Foot 
(ante, p. 244). 

George Read, colonel of 29th Foot, 

June 3, 1733, to Aug. 28, 1739 ; of 9th Foot, 

Aug. 28, 1739, to Nov. 1, 1749; and of 


9th Dragoons, Nov. 1, 1749, to death; 
lieutenant-general, August, 1747; d. 


March 28, 1756. 

Richard O’Farrel, colonel of 22nd Foot, 
Aug. 12, 1741, to death; major-general, 
March, 1754; d. July 6, 1757. 

Michael Doyne, lieutenant-colonel, d. 
December, 1748. ; 

Dumas, major in army, d. 1765. 

Thomas Rainsford, lieutenant-colonel, d. 
Sept. 7, 1754. 

George Friend, d. Lower Grosvenor Street, 
London, Jan. 6, 1772. 


Col. Onslow’s Regiment of Foot. 
(ante, p. 245). 

Richard Onslow, M.P. for Guildford, 1720 
to his death ; colonel of 39th Foot, Nov. 1, 
1738, to June 6, 1739; of 8th Foot, June 6, 
1739, to April 25, 1745; lieutenant-general, 
August, 1747; d. March 17, 1760. 

Edmund Martin, lieutenant-colonel, 
April 18, 1749. 

John Grey, colonel of 54th Foot, April 5, 
1757, to his death, March 10, 1760 ; major- 
general, June 25, 1759. 

Edward Cornwallis, fifth son of 4th Baron 
Cornwallis and twin brother of Frederick 
Cornwallis, Archbishop of Canterbury, 1768- 
1783 ; b. Feb. 22, 1713 ; colonel of 40th Foot, 
March 13, 1750, to Feb. 8, 1752; and of 


d. 


24th Foot, Feb. 8, 1752, to death, Jan. 14, P 


1776; Lieutenant-Governor of Nova Scotia, 
1749-52 ; lieutenant-general, Feb. 22, 1760; 
Governor of Gibraltar, 1762-70. 

John White, captain Horse Guards, d. 
November, 1738. 

John La Fausille or Faussile, colonel of 
66th Foot, Aug. 24, 1758, to his death, 
Dec. 30, 1762 ; major-general, March, 1761. 

Nehemiah Donnellan, lieutenant-colonel 
38th Foot, d. June 19, 1789. 

Maynard Guerin, regimental agent, d. 
Feb. 14, 1749. 

Maynard Guerin, regimental agent, d. 
May 7, 1760. 

Wm. Rickson, 
July 19, 1770. 


d. 


lieutenant-colonel, 


Lieut.-General Columbine’s Regiment of Foot. 
(ante, p. 246). 
John Preston, captain and town major of 
Gibraltar, d. Feb. 27, 1759. 
Henry Boisragon, major 8th Regiment, 
FREDERIC BoAsE, 


d. Feb. 20, 1785. 








Fourth Troop of Horse Guards (ante, p. 5). 


Thomas Goddard was of Swindon, first 
son of Ambrose Goddard of same (d. 1755), 
baptized March 6, 1722; captain Wilts 
Militia in 1762 (? appointed June 20, 1759) ; 
M.P. Wilts, March, 1767, till he d. unmarried, 
Aug. 12, 1770. 


Wade's Horse (ante, p. 84). 


Hon. Wm. Bellenden was afterwards 
second lieutenant and _lieutenant-colonel 
3rd Troop of Horse Guards till reduced, 
Dec. 25, 1746, and on half-pay thereof from 
then until his death after 1761. 

Wm. Wade (? nephew of Field-Marshal 
Sir Geo. Wade, his colonel, and son of 
Jerome Wade of Killavalley, co. Westmeath, 
and m. the daughter of Wm. Osbrey of 
Dublin). ; 

Hon. Roger Townshend, fourth and 
youngest son (by second wife) of the 2nd 
Viscount Townshend, b. 1708; cornet in 
Evans’s Dragoons (4th Hussars), Dec. 25, 
1726 ; captain of Wade’s Horse, Feb. 14, 
1729; captain and lieutenant-colonel Ist 
Foot Guards, Feb. 8, 1741 ; retired February, 
1748; A.D.C. to Geo. IL (and rank of 
colonel), June 3, 1745, having been his 
A.D.C. at Dettingen, 1743; governor of 
North Yarmouth Fort, February, 1745, to 
1760; M.P. Great Yarmouth, February, 
1738, to 1747 ; Eye, 1747-8 ; Receiver-General 
and Cashier of the Customs, February, 1748, 
till he d. unm. Aug. 7, 1760. 

Michael Armstrong (see Dalton, vol. vi. 
. 309). 

Certainly it is Ruishe Hassell, after- 
wards major of the Royal Horse Guards 
Blue, son of John Hassell (by Anne, daughter 
and heir of Thomas St. Quintin, son of Sir 

Jm. St. Quintin, Bart.). He m., 1737, 
Jane, only daughter of Sir John Tynte, 
2nd Bart.; and their only child Jane suc- 
ceeded her uncle, Sir Chas. Kemeys Tynte, 
5th Bart., M.P., of Halsewell, Somerset, in his 
estates, 1785, and having m. Col. John- 
stone of the Ist Foot Guards, who took the 
name of Kemeys-Tynte, was ancestor of 
Lord Wharton. 

Wm. FitzThomas was major of the 
regiment, May 31, 1751, to Jan. 20, 1759. 

Hon. Richard Cornwallis, cornet in the 
regiment, Dec. 25, 1726 ; lieutenant, Aug. 13, 
1736, till he d. unm. at Rotterdam (before 
10) January, 1741; gentleman usher and 
daily waiter to the Queen Consort till her 
Majesty’s death, Nov. 20, 1737 ; and equerry 
to H.R.H. the Duke of Cumberland, 1737-41. 
Ralph Pennyman of Beverley, Yorks, 
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fifth and youngest son of Sir Jas. Pennyman, 
8rd Bart. (who d. Nov. 17, 1745), and father 
of Sir Jas. Pennyman, 6th Bart., M.P. 
Beverley. 

Septimus Robinson, seventh and youngest 
son of Wm. Robinson of Rokeby, Yorks, and 
brother to Sir Thos. Robinson, Ist Bart. 
(Wotton’s ‘ Baronetage, 1741, vol. v. 
pp. 227, 409), became captain-lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel Ist Foot Guards, May 29, 
1754; captain and __lieutenant-colonel, 
Aug. 27, 1754, till he retired before 1761 ; 
was one of the two Gentlemen Ushers daily 
waiters to George, Prince of Wales, in 
1755 (? appointed 1751) till 1760; knighted, 
1761; and Gentleman Usher of the Black 
Rod (in succession to his lieutenant-colonel’s 
brother, the Hon. Sir Henry Bellenden), 
April, 1761, till he d. at Brough, West- 
morland, Sept. 6, 1765. 

Isaac Merrill—? of kin to John Merrill, 
solicitor to the Coldstream Foot Guards, 
Feb. 23 or July 4, 1711; and (as John 
Merryl), M.P. Tregony, 1715-27 ; St. Albans, 
1733-4; Deputy Paymaster-General _ till 
September, 1714 ; Deputy Secretary at War, 
November, 1715, to April, 1717; Deputy 
Cofferer of the King’s Household, May, 1723, 
to May, 1725; d. Dec. 19, 1734. ' 


Marlborough’ s Dragoons (ante, p. 85). 


Henry de Grangues, formerly of a Dutch 
regiment in English pay (see Dalton, vol. vi. 
p. 377), was promoted colonel of one of 
the new regiments, Jan. 21, 1741; major- 
general, Sept. 24, 1747; d. June, 1754; will 
proved at Dublin same year. 

Francis Best of Elmswell, Yorks, J.P. and 
D.LI., son of Chas. Best of same; b. 1699; 
cornet in the Royal Dragoons, October, 
1703; m., 1727, Rosamond, daughter of 
Yarburgh Constable of Wassand (‘ Landed 
Gentry ’). 

Samuel Gumley, M.P. Hedon, November, 
1746, till unseated February, 1747 ; defeated, 
1747 and 1754; only surviving son of 
John Gumley of Isleworth, Middlesex ; 
became lieutenant in army, 17]8; captain, 
1720; lieutenant and captain Coldstream 
Guards, Sept. 11, 1721; captain 10th Dra- 
goons, May 28, 1723 ; captain in Ist Royals, 
March 28, 1724 ; major thereof, Feb. 5, 1741 
(v. Best, made lieutenant-colonel of the 


regiment) ; captain and _ lieutenant-colonel 
Ist Foot Guards, April 22, 1742, to 1749; 
first major thereof (and brevet colonel), 
April 27, 1749, to Dec. 22, 1753 ; fought at 
Dettingen and Fontenoy; succeeded his 
mother in her considerable estate, Jan. 25, 
1751 ; d. 1763. 











Wm. Wentworth, only surviving son of 
Peter Wentworth of Henbury, Dorset, was 
b. 1699 ; was a minor in 1711 or 1712, when 
he had leave of absence as cornet in his 
uncle the Earl of Stafford’s (Royal) Dragoons 
(Dalton, vol. vi. p. 381), his commission being 
dated Feb. 13, 1702, and given him “in 
consideration of his brother’s death, who 
was killed at Liége” (ibid., p. 389). He 
was then an infant, for ' 

**he had a Cornet’s commission in the Royal Regi- 
ment of Dragoons when he was but two years old,and 
continued in the regiment 43 years, being Captain 
of a Troop therein at the battles of Dettingen and 
Fontenoy.” (Barton’s ‘ Peerage,’ 1772, p. 451.) 

(It is surprising what an amount of interest- 
ing information is found in these old works.) 
He was the (sole) Gentleman Daily Usher to 
Frederick, Prince of Wales (130I.), in 1750, 
till H.R.H. died, March 20, 1751; and one of 
the Gentlemen Ushers of the Privy Chamber 
to the Princess Dowager of Wales (150/.), 
1751 till H.R.H. died, Feb. 8, 1772. He 
m., Oct. 23, 1731, Susanna, daughter of 
John or Chamberlayne Slaughter of Upper 
Slaughter Hall, co. Gloucester. His only 
son, Fred. Thos., succeeded his cousin as 
3rd Earl of Strafford. 

Henry Gore, guidon and major 2nd Troop 
of Horse Guards till cornet and major 
thereof, Aug. 1, 1749 ; second lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel thereof, Dec. 1, 1754, to 
July 15, 1757. 

James Surtees, “ a captain in the Dragoons, 
d. s.p. 1775,” fifth and youngest son of 
Edw. Surtees of Mainsforth and Crawcrook, 
co. Durham. His next brother, Hauxley 
Surtees, was grandfather of Robert Surtees, 
the co. Durham historian (‘ Landed Gentry ’). 

B. Gallatin was major of the regiment, 
Dec. 1, 1754, to 1759; and lieutenant and 
lieutenant-colonel 2nd Troop of Horse 
Grenadier Guards, April 7, 1759, to June 28, 
1771. 


North British Dragoons (ante, p. 85). 


Sir R. Hay retired 1742. 

W. Laurence d. Nov. 15, 1740. 

Wm. Wilkinson was appointed one of the 
eight Gentlemen Ushers, Quarter Waiters in 
Ordinary to the King (50/.), in 1755, but 
resigned or d. 1760 or 1761. 

Mark Renton, major 14th Dragoons, 
March 2, 1751 ; lieutenant-colonel 54th Foot, 
Dec. 25, 1755, to Jan. 16, 1765. 

Geo. Preston (? of kin to Geo. Preston, 
lieutenant-general, July 2, 1739; d. July 7, 
1748, aged 88 ; who was lieutenant-colonel of 
the regiment till 1706; see Dalton, vol. v. 





p. 24); was made major of the regiment 
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Nov. 29, 1750; lieutenant-colonel thereof, 
Feb. 25, 1757, to Nov. 14, 1770; brevet 
colonel, Feb. 19, 1762. 

W. R. WILtrAMs. 


(To be continued.) 


Cornet Francis Rainsford, 1727 (ante, 
p. 85), was the second son of Lieut-Col. 
‘Francis Rainsford of the 7th Regiment of 
Foot (Royal Fusiliers) He d. 1720, and 
was buried in the Tower Chapel, leaving an 
only son, viz., 

General Charles Rainsford, who was aide- 
de-camp to the King, 1761, and was colonel 
of the 44th Regiment of Foot for twenty- 
eight years. As a cornet of Horse he was at 
the Battle of Fontenoy, 1745. Died 1809, 
and was buried in the Tower Chapel beside 
his father, his uncle, and his first- wife. 

Lieut.-Gen. William Barrell (ante, p. 205), 
eolonel of the 22nd Regiment of Foot, d. 1749, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey, where 
@ monument was erected by his only son 
and executor, Savage Barrell. 

A portrait of this officer appears in 
Dalton’s ‘ George the First’s Army, 1714- 
1727.’ His daughter was the wife of Charles 
Rainsford, the elder brother of the above 
Francis Rainsford. 

F. VinE RAINSFORD. 





Acco (12 S. ii. 228).— Axx is a personage 
in ancient Greek folk-lore. She is described 
by the Scholiast on Plato, ‘ Gorgias,’ 
497 A, in Zenobius’s collection of proverbs, 
in the ‘Etymologicum Magnum,’ and in 
Suidas’s ‘ Lexicon,’ as a mad woman (from 
Samos, according to the ‘ Et. Mag.’) who 
used to talk to her own reflection in a mirror. 
From her name was said to be derived the 
verb dxxi(erOa1, meaning to affect ignorance 
or indifference, to dissemble one’s desire, to 
be coy; and the noun dxxiopa or dxxuopos. 
In Plutarch, ‘De Stoicorum repugnantiis,’ 
cap. 15, 1040 B, Acco is a bugbear with 
whose name little children are frightened. 
There is @ very interesting article under 
* Akko,’ by Otto Crusius, in the Pauly- 
Wissowa ‘ Real-Encyclopidie.’ From the 
abundant references there given to books and 
scientific journals, it will be seen that Acco 
has been the object of much investigation. 
The view held by Crusius reconciles her 
character as a bugbear with the story of the 
mirror by supposing her to be a kind of 
stupid demon. The lower demons, as he 
remarks, usually come off worst when 
opposed by human wit and art. He com- 





pares the story of the mirror with such stories | Coelius Rhodiginus, xvi. 2. Lloyd adds that 





as that in Atlian, ‘De Natura Animalium,* 
xvii. 25, in which monkeys are dazed by a 
mirror and so caught by the Indians. 

Jeremy Taylor introduced Acco in ‘ The 
Worthy Communicant,’ chap. v. sect. 3 :— 

“*The Greeks tell of a famous fool among them ; 
her name was Acco; who when she saw herself in 
a glass, would discourse as wisely as she could to 
the other woman, and supposed her own shadow to 
be one of her neighbours, with whom sometimes 
she had great business, but always huge civilities ; 
only she could never agree which of them should 
go away first, or take the upper hand.” —Vol. viii. 
p. 162, in C. P. Eden’s ed. of the ‘ Whole Works.’ 

Burton’s mention is wanting in accuracy:— 

** Acco, an old woman, seeing by chance her face 
in a true glass (for she used false flattering glasses 
belike at other times, as most Gentlewomen do) 
animi dolore in insaniam delapsa est (Celius 
Rhodiginus, 1. 17, ¢. 2) ran mad.’’—‘ Anat. of 
Melancholy,’ 1, 2, 4, 7, ed. 6, p. 170. 

Celius Rhodiginus, in the chapter of his 
‘ Lectiones Antique’ to which Burton 
refers, gives the account of Acco from the 
‘Epitome parcemiarum Tarrei ac Didymi,’ 
that is, from Zenobius; the version or 
inference of Burton and the Latin words 
which he quotes are not found there. 

‘“ Accismus’”’ has found a place in the 
‘Stanford Dictionary,’ and in the ‘ N.E.D.,’ 
where the meaning is defined as “‘ a feigned 
refusal of what is earnestly desired.” An 
example is quoted from the Supplement to 
Chambers’s ‘ Cyclopedia’ (1753), and another 
from a translation of Jean Paul Richter’s 
* Levana.’ EDWARD BENSLY. 


In the ‘ Adagia’ of Erasmus and others: 
in the locus entitled ‘ Simulatio, Dissimu- 
latio’ (1599 edition, col. 1669), is a short 
dissertation headed ‘ Accissare,’ in which 
Erasmus says that Axxifev, 7.e., Accissare, 
is said (from a Greek proverb) of those who, 
while they greatly desire something, feign 
to refuse it, and that it is said that Acco was 
a@ foolish woman who was in the habit of 
talking to her reflection in a mirror, as if to 
some other woman. Hence those who act 
foolishly, are said accissare. Erasmus gives 
references for axkifev and dxxiwpds. For 
the Latin words accissare, accismus, see 
dictionaries which give Greek-Latin, Bar- 
barous, &c., words, e.g., Josephi Laurentii 
‘ Amalthea Onomastica,’ 1640. 

Nicolas Lloyd in his ‘ Dictionarium His- 
toricum,’ &c., begun by Charles Stephens, 
editio novissima, 1686, gives Acco, saying 
that she was a decrepit woman who lapsed 
into madness when she saw in a mirror her 
face deformed by old age. He refers to 
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on seeing her face in ® mirror she would 
talk to it as though to another woman, 
and that she would take partly woven 
garments off the loom and put them on; 
whence came the proverb: éxi tois Ordos 
*Axxiférat. Michael Apostolius in ‘ Cen- 
turie X XI Proverbiorum ’ gives this proverb 
at Cent. viii. 78; and ’Axxifer Ode po Soxeis 
at Cent. i. 71. In the explanation of the 
first-mentioned proverb Acco is said to be of 
Samos. Lloyd adds that Acco is the name 
of a bugbear, by fear of which mothers are 
wont to keep their girls to their duty, and 
frighten them from doing wrong. A some- 
what similar meaning is given in Liddell and 
Scott. 

It is, I think, interesting to note the 
meanings in Modern Greek. The following 
are extracts from ‘A Greek-English Dic- 
tionary, by A. Kyriakides, Nicosia, 1892 :— 

"Axxi(opas, to be affected, to be coy; to 
eoquet. 

“Axxicpa—Axxiopos, affectation, coyness, 
mincing manners; coquetry. 

ROBERT PIERPOINT. 


[Sm WitLoucupy MaAycock thanked for reply. ] 


Dr. THOMAS FREWEN (12 S. ii. 229).—In a 
pedigree belonging to the Frewen family 
Dr. Thomas Frewen is shown as son of 
Thankful Frewen, Rector of Northiam 
(born 1669, died 1749), and Sarah, daughter 
of Capt. Luke Spencer of Cranbrook, Kent 
{she died 1734). The doctor’s birth is given 
as June 20, 1704, and his death June, 
1790(?). His wife was Philadelphia, daughter 
of Joseph Tucker of Rye. His son was Rev. 
Edward Frewen, D.D., Rector of Frating- 
cum-Thorington in Essex; born Oct. 27, 
1744; married June 25, 1789, Sallv, daughter 
of Rev. Richard Moreton of Little Moreton 
Hall, Cheshire. Lro C. 


Perhaps the following extract from 
Chester’s ‘ London Marriage Licences’ may 
help G. F. R. B. to establish the parentage of 
Dr. Thomas Frewen :— 

“ Frewen, Thomas,’of Northiam, Sussex, Esq., 
widower, and Dame Jane Wymonsolde, of Putney, 
peooy widow, at Putney aforesaid, 15 Dec., 
For arms and descent see Burke’s ‘ General 
Armory.’ 8S. D. CrurpprncpaLE, M.D. 

36 Holland Park Avenue, W. 


“Thomas Frewen, M.D., born June 20, 1704, 
author of a treatise on ‘ The Practice and Theory 
of Inoculation,’ London, 1747; son of the Rev. 
Thankful Frewen, Rector of Northiam, and Sarah, 
dau. of Capt. Luke Spenser—he married Phila- 
delphia, dau. of Joseph Tucker of Rye, and dying 


in June, 1790, left issue surviving, a dau. Phila- 
delphia, and a son, the Rev. Edward Frewen, 
D.D.”’—Burke’s ‘Landed Gentry,’ 4th edit., 
1862, part i. p. 519. 

“Jan. 15,1701/2, a bill was presented for re- 
storing the harbour [Rye] to its ancient goodness, 
for the benefit of the nation, which was opposed 
by Thos. Frewen, Esq., and other landowners.” — 
Durrant Cooper’s ‘ History of Winchelsea,’ p. 1°7. 

R. J. FYNMORE. 

Sandgate. 


Watcu Hovwss (128. ii. 9, 113, 157, 233),.— 
There is a small example of a watch house 
still standing in the village of Lingfield in 
Surrey. Itis known as the village cage, and 
is overshadowed by an ancient tree. 

DE V. PAYEN-PAYNE. 


S. J., WateR-CoLour Artist (12S. ii. 250). 
—The S. J. inquired for by Mr. STEEDS is 
probably Samuel Jackson, who died in 1869. 
Mr. STEEDS might compare the style with 
Jackson’s ‘ Llanberis’ and ‘ View looking 
down the Avon’ in South Kensington 
Museum. W. H. QUARRELL. 


Mr. STEEDS does not explain the subject 
of the water-colour. I suggest, however, 
that Samuel Jackson, 1795-1870, who, living 
at Bristol (and a pupil’of Francis Danby, 
A.R.A.), was elected in 1832 an Associate of 
the Water-Colour Society, may be the name 
of the artist sought for. It was on May 11, 
1828, when Sir Walter Scott was dining with 
the King, that intimation: was given him 
that the dedication of his collected novels 
‘* will be highly well taken.” 

Haroutp MAtet, Col. 

Racketts, Hythe, Southampton. 


WituIAM MARSHALL, EARL OF STRIGUIL 
(12 S. ii. 267).—The name Striguil was the 
earlier name of Chepstow Castle, which im 
Domesday Survey was written Estrighoiel. 
Your correspondent will find much valuable 
information in Ormerod’s ‘ Strigulensia,’ 
published in 1861, which contains a paper on 
‘ The Identity of the Norman Estrighoiel of 
the Domesday Survey with the Later and 
Present Chepstow,’ printed, with additions, 
from Archeologia, xxix. 25-31. He should 
also consult J. F. Marsh’s ‘ Annals of 
Chepstow Castle; or, Six Centuries of the 
Lords of Striguil,’ which was edited by Sir 
John Maclean and published in 1883. Ac- 


cording to the ‘ Complete Peerage,’ vi. 200, 
William Marshall died at Caversham (Ox- 
fordshire—not Berks, as stated), May!14, and 
was buried in the new Temple Church on 
May 16, 1219. His will is dated 1219. 
ROLAND AUSTIN. 
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The Ist Earl of Pembroke and Striguil 
(Chepstow) and Regent of England died on 
May 14, 1219 (aged over 70), at Caversham, 
near Reading. Shortly before his death he 
had assumed the habit of a Templar, and 
by his own directions he was buried in the 
Temple Church at London, where his recum- 
bent effigy is still preserved. Camden quotes 
one line of his epitaph, thus :-— 

Miles eram Martis, Mars omnes vicerat armis. 

A. R. Bay Ley. 


Striguil is Chepstow in Monmouthshire. 
William Marshal was buried in the Temple 
Church in London in 1219. For his epitaph 
see Weever’s ‘ Ancient Funerall Monuments,’ 
1631, p. 442, and Gough’s edition of Cam- 
den’s ‘Britannia,’ 1806, vol. ii. p.97. There 
is a less important castle in the same county, 
between Usk and Caer Went, with a name 
which I have seen spelt as Striguil, Strignil, 
Strignal, Strugle, and Strighill, alternatively 
Troggy Castle. EpWARD BENSLY. 


AvuTHOR WANTED (12 S. ii. 249, 296).—I 
think I remember the lines more correctly 
than they appear in the query :— 

Can man believe with common sense 
A bacon slice gives God offence, 

Or that a herring bath a charm 

Th’ Almighty anger to disarm ? 
Wrapt up in Majesty Divine, 

Does He regard on what we dine? 

When a young man, away back in “ the 
sixties,” I used to smoke and spend delightful 
evenings with an old gentleman, Mr. Alex- 
ander Cockburn (he was a nephew of Lord 
Cockburn), in Edinburgh. At that time the 
Ritualist controversy was agitating the 
Church. It pleased him immensely to recite 
this verse. I always understood that he was 
the author of it—though he never definitely 
said so. G. C. C. 


THe Sign Virco (12 S. ii. 251).—At the 
risk of being jeered at for my ignorance, I 
should like to ask what proof there is that 
Seth knew anything whatever about the 
zodiacal signs, I am also curious as to the 
authority there is for saying that these 
symbols were on the breastplate of the 
Jewish High Priest. Cuneiform characters, 
Saracenic numerals, or tokens~ of early 
Esperanto would scarcely have been a more 
surprising attribution. St. SwiTHIn. 


RESTORATION OF OLD DEEDS AND MANU- 
scripts (12 8. ii. 268).—Chivers of Bath 
would be able to restore or preserve old 
deeds and MSS. He has done some excel- 
lent work for me in the preservation of 
old parish [registers, by covering both sides 











of the pages witha transparent vellum. He 
did this also with an old township book, the 
hand-made paper of which was fast crumbl- 
ing away. The writing seems, if anything, 
clearer than before; anyhow I was able to 
transcribe the MS. for the Chetham Society, 
having before been unable to handle it with 
safety. ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


MoTHER AND Cuitp (12 S. ii.-190).—This 
is a subject upon which much has been. 
written and published in many langueges. 
In the middle of the eighteenth century a 
considerable controversy took place between, 
three or four well-known doctors. It was 
begun by Daniel Turner (1667-1741), who 
in ‘ De Morbis Cutaneis’ (1714) asserted his 
disbelief in the occurrence of maternal 
impressions on the unborn child. This was 
followed by three pamphlets issued in 
further defence of his disbelief. Dr. J. A. 
Blondel, a Frenchman by birth, but practis- 
ing as a physician in London in the early 
eighteenth century, published in 1720 anony- 
mously ‘The Strength of Imagination in 
Pregnant Women Examined.’ In further 
reference to ‘Turner’s theories Blondel issued 
in 1729 ‘The Power of the Mother’s Im- 
agination over the Foetus examined in Reply 
to Dr. Turner.’ This created much dis- 
cussion, and the book was translated into 
several European languages. A third dis- 
putant arose in John Henry Mauclerc, who 
in 1740 published (in reply to Blondel) 
‘The Power of Imagination in Pregnant 
Women Discussed : with an Address to the 
Ladies on the Occasion.’ This was issued a 
few years later with a new title-page, when 
it was called :— 

“ Dr. Blondel confuted ; or, the ladies vindi- 

cated, with regard to the power of imagination in 
pregnant women, together with a circular and 
general address to the ladies on this occasion. 
London, 1747.”’ . 
The Gentleman’s Magazine had a good deal 
to say upon the subject, and in the volume 
for 1764, pp. 455-7, there is a long letter 
(anonymous) entitled ‘ Effects of Imagina- 
tion upon Pregnant Women disproved in @ 
Letter from an Eminent Physician to a 
Married Lady.’ 


Within recent years Mr. W. Bodenhamer 
issued in The Medical Record, New York, 
1892, 

‘““A few brief reflections upon the ancient 
dogma of maternal imagination or impression as a 
factor or a disturbing element in the production 
of various and numerous abnormalities of the 
foetus.” 

So much for the history of the subject, which, 
however, may be pursued very much farther. 
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At the present day the chief authority upon 
the subject is a well-known Scotch doctor, 
John William Ballantyne. The chief beoks 
by him which relate to this subject are: 
*Teratologie, Quarterly Contributions to 
Antenatal Pathology,’ 1894, &c. ; ‘ Manual of 
Antenatal Pathology and Hygiene,’ Edin- 
burgh, 1904 ; and ‘ Teratogenesis : an Enquiry 
into the Causes of Monstrosities,’ Edinburgh, 
1897. Dr. Ballantyne contributed to the 
Transactions of the Edinburgh Obstetrical 
Society, 1891-2, xvii. pp. 99-108, ‘ A Series 
of Thirteen Cases of Alleged Maternal 
Impression.’ 

Further cases of maternal impression are 
found in various medical books and papers. 
I give one or two: Mr. J. G. Harvey pub- 
lished in The Medical Record New York, 
1888, xxxiv. p. 535, a remarkable case which 
he called ‘ Circumcised by a Maternal Im- 
pression.” Other cases of maternal im- 
pressions may be found in The British 
Medical Journal, 1899, vol. ii. p. 760; and 
in The Lancet, 1863, ii. p. 27. 

I recommend Mr. ACKERMANN to look 
through The Eugenics Review. 

At the moment of finishing this reply I see 
I have a note of another book by Hester 
Pendleton, called ‘ Parents’ Guide for the 
Transmission of Desired Qualities in Off- 
spring, New York, 1884. 

A. L. HUMPHREYS. 

187, Piccadilly. 


OsBERT SALVIN (12 S. ii. 229).—His 
mother’s name was Anne Nesfield, a sister 
of William Andrews Nesfield. She was 
married July 26, 1826. See ‘D.N.B.,’ 1909 
edition, vol. xvii. 715,and supp. vol. xxii. 
1207. Leo C, 

St. NEwtyn East (12 S. ii. 228).—The 
outbreak of typhoid fever at Newlyn is 
described in The Times, Oct. 19, 1880, p. 3, 
col. 6 (‘ Collect. Cornub.,’ by G. C. Boase). 

Lro C, 


Stonk Hitz, SHoREHAM, Sussex (12 S. 
ii, 188)—In the dialect of North-East 
Lancashire the word “ slonk,’’ now almost 
obsolete, was nearly synonymous’ with 
al and may possibly be a corruption 
of it. 

v. a. To slink about in an idle, shiftless 
manner : “’E’s doin’ nowt but slonk abaat, 
an’ ’is wife keeps ’im.”’ ‘‘ Spends ’is time 
slonkin’ an’ drinkin’.”’ 

_ me One who slonks : ‘* A slonk, that’s what 
e is.” 

adj. “ A gert lazy slonkin’ fella.” 

Also used as an adjective for dubious 
meat, especially of prematurely cast lambs 








and calves, and of beasts killed to forestall 
death in another form ; eke of the purveyors 
of such stuff, eg., “slonk beef,’ “ slonk 
butcher.” In this latter form it was exactly 
interchangeable with the word “ slink.” 
JOHN H. BALDERSTONE. 
11 Fair View Road, Burnley. 


PortRAITS IN STAINED Grass (12 S 
ii. 172, 211, 275).—1 am afraid, if all who 
have access to representations, imaginary or 
otherwise, in stained glass of actual person- 
ages send you an account of them, the list 
will be a very long one. I give, as a sample, 
an account of such representations to be 
found within this College. 

In the chapel the second window from the 
entrance on each side is largely occupied with 
three figures of ecclesiastical personages. On 
the north side is an archbishop between two 
bishops. The archbishop is almost certainly 
Wolsey, who three years before 1518 (the 
date upon the window) had _ substituted 
the crown for the papal tiara in the arms 
of the see of York, which appear more 
than once in other windows in the chapel. 
Under the figure, also, is a rough reproduction, 
with some variations in detail, of Wolsey’s 
arms, which are now those of Christ Church. 
One of the bishops is almost certainly in- 
tended for Thomas Langton, Bishop of 
Winchester, the uncle of the donor of the 
windows. The uncertainty as to whether of 
the twain is intended to represent Langton 
is enhanced by the circumstance that the 
head of the westernmost bishop is a restora- 
tion of 1717. 

The opposite window on the south side has 
three similar effigies of a bishop and two 
Popes, the two latter being probably the 
two Pontiffs under whom Robert Langton, 
the donor of the windows, exercised the 
function of proto-notary apostolic. 

In the Hall, before the present windows 
were inserted, the lunettes which form the 
uppermost part of each window once 
contained, along with some heraldic matter, 
portraits of Robert Eglesfield, King 
Edward III., Queen Philippa, another king 
(conjectured to be either Henry IV. or 
Richard III.), King Edward IV., King 
Charles I., Queen Mary his wife, King 
Charles II., Queen Catherine, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, and Provost Lancaster. These 
pictures are probably by William Price, the 
last of the firm of van Linge, to which the 
large pictures in the chapel windows and 
many other chapel windows in Oxford are 
to be ascribed. It is possible, however, that 
the portraits of the two Charleses and their 
wives may have been adapted from paintings 
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on glass which the College accounts show to 
have been procured during the reigns of 
those sovereigns. 

Of the above representations, the pictures 
of Robert Eglesfield, Queen Philippa, King 
Edward III., King Edward IV., King 
Charles J., Queen Mary his wife, Sir Joseph 
Williamson, and Provost Lancaster have 
been placed in the heads of the new windows ; 
the rest and the heraldries have been placed 
in the lunettes in the southernmost windows 
on either side of the upper library. 

The library also has in its northern window 
representations of King Henry V. and Cardinal 
Beaufort, under whose tutelage the king is 
said to have studied in the College. These 
pictures formerly were in the room over the 
gate of the old College which is said to have 
been Henry’s place of residence when in the 
College. 

Wood says that in the old library, removed 
when the College was reconstructed, there 
was a representation in one of the win- 
dows of Robert) Bix, a beneiactor of the 
library ; but of this picture no trace has been 
found. JoHN R. MAGRATH. 

Queen’s College, Oxford. 


There are portraits of Bishop King and 
others in the windows of the narthex of 
All Saints’, Clifton, Bristol; and in the 
Roman Catholic church of Kenilworth is a 
window containing several portraits of the 
Amherst family. 

FREDERICK T. HIBGAME. 

54 Chapel Field Road, Norwich. 


I see that your correspondents have not 
mentioned the fact that there is an interesting 
collection of family portraits in the east 
window of the Fitz Alan Chapel of Arundel 
Castle. I cannot give the particulars off- 
hand, and therefore merely send you a note 
of the fact, but some one else will probably 
supply the details. WitiraM BULL. 


Archdeacon Watkins of Durham has a 
portrait of the late Bishop Lightfoot in 
enamel glass placed in one of the windows of 
his study in the College there. J.T. F 

Winterten, Lincs. 

** Court ’ IN FRENCH PLAcE-NaMmEs (12 S. 
ii. 249)—The deuterotheme cowrt in the 
connexion indicated represents an Old 
French curt, cort, and that is the Latin 
cort-em, the abbreviated form of cohort-em, 
the accusative of cohors. Cohors has a heap 
of meanings—inter alia, a court, enclosure, 
dattle-yard, crowd, multitude, company (of 
soldiers), train, retinue, bodyguard. In 
popular Latin curtem was synonymous with 
aulam (Gr. avAy, any court or hall). The 








literary word aula did not maintain itself im — 
Frankish speech, and in Northern France it 
was displaced by curt-em at least as early 
as the time of Charlemagne (c. 800). It is. 
found in Asser, who makes several references: 
to the “court” of King Alfred; ep. Mr. 
W. H. Stevenson’s Introd., ‘ Asser,’ 1904, 
and capp. 22, 75, 81, 100. The Frankish 
form also appears in the ‘ Saxon Chronicle’ ; 
see ann. 1154, where we are told that Henri 
of Angeu (Anjou) “held micel curt in 
Lundene.” 

When we get an ancient personal name 
preceding -court. the inferences may justly be- 
drawn that the bearer of the name was a 
landowner to whom his prince had conceded 
the right to hold what we should call a 
manorial court, at his manerium, or manor: 
house. ALFRED ANSCOMBE. 


The suffix “ court ’’ in French place-names 
is the exact equivalent of the suffix “ ton” 
in English ones. In both syllables the root 
meaning is an enclosure. Just as there are- 
hundreds of places in Great Britain with 
names ending in “ -ton’’ which have never 
grown. into towns, so there are as many in 
France ending in “-court”’ without any 
connexion with a chateau. In modem 
French place-names the suffix is usually 
-ville, for the Latin villa was the term for 
a farmhouse. In Matt. xxii. 5 we read in 
English : “‘ They went their ways, one to his 
farm, another to his merchandise.” The 
word our translators rendered “ farm” 
stands in the original Greek apyév; in the 
Latin vulgate it is rendered willam, and in 
the Anglo-Saxon version t#n. In Scotland 
we not only preserve the Anglo-Saxon sound 
by pronouncing it “ toon,’ but in some 
districts the farmyard with its buildings is 
still spoken of as “ the farm-toon.” 

HERBERT MAXWELL. 

Monreith. 


APOTHECARY M.P.s (12 S. ii. 267).—Some 
years ago, when collecting material for a 
‘Court Medical Roll,’ I obtained from the 
State Papers and from Barrett’s ‘ History 
of the Society of Apothecaries ’ the following 
details of the family of one of the apothe- 
caries mentioned by Mr. WIttiaAmMs, to 
whom they may perhaps be interesting and 
possibly useful. 

The Chace family.—Mr. Stephen Chace, 
who had been Apothecary to Charles I., was 
reappointed at the Restoration. He seems 
to have died in 1665, for in that year his 
three daughters applied for relief. In their 
petition, the daughters proclaim the loyalty 
of the family, refer to their father as having 
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been Apothecary to the late king, and to 
their mother as having been “ Rocker” to 
the present king (Charles II.). No reply to 
this petition was given, but in 1666 John 
Chace, son of Stephen Chace above men- 
tioned, was made Court Apothecary at an 
annual salary of 115/., with reversion of the 
post to his son, James Chace. Three years 
later, however, John Chace had to apply for 
arrears of salary, which he, by calculation or 
miscalculation, found amounted to 7,000I. (!), 
together with 4l. 19s. 6d. a month for 
“Laboratory Fuel.” 
S. D. CLIPpPINGDALE, M.D. 


Another apothecary M.P. would be Samuel 
Batteley of Bury St. Edmunds. A vacancy 
in the representation of Bury being caused 
by the death of Joseph Weld in January, 
1712, Batteley was chosen to fill it as 
“trustee”? for Carr Hervey, who was then 
abroad. Carr Hervey came to his own in 
September, 1713. Batteley died in July, 
1714. Particulars of this family will be 
found in several volumes of the Suffolk 
Green Books. Two brothers of Samuel 
(with some errors of date) are in the ‘ D.N.B. 

S. H. A. H. 


James Chase, son of John of Westminster, 
arm. Christ Church, matriculated Dec. 15, 
1665, aged 15; one of these names M.P. 
Great Marlow in nine Parliaments, 1690- 
1710 (Foster’s ‘ Alumni Oxonienses ’). 

A. R. BAYLEY. 


“ONE'S PLACE IN THE suN” (12 S. 
ii. 170, 218).—Compare ‘ Correspondance Lit- 
téraire par le Baron de Grimm, tome iii., 
Paris, 1813, “‘ Copie d’une lettre du Roi de 
Prusse au Marquis d’Argens, datée de 
Horensdorf, prés de Breslau, le 27 aott, 
1760,” p. 71 :— 

‘“¢ Ma maison a Breslau a péri durant le bombarde- 
ment. Nos ennemis nous envient jusqu’a la lumiére 
du jour, ainsi que l’air que nous respirons : il 
faudra pourtant bien qu’ils nous laissent une place, 
et si elle est stire, je me fais une idée de vous 
y recevoir.” 

As the German Emperor is_ probably 
familiar with the writings of Frederick the 
Great may not this be the origin of the 
expression “ One’s place in the sun” ? 

J. P. H. 


ERASMUS SAUNDERS, WINCHESTER 
ScnHotar (12 S. i. 466).—Jane Saunders, wife 
of Erasmus Saunders of Raveningham, 
Norfolk, Esq., is mentioned in Recusant 
Roll, No. 1, Mich., 1592-3; and Erasmus 
Saunders himself is mentioned in the same 
roll as “nuper de Pannyngham in com’ 





Norff’,”” and as being possessed of properties 
at Eglwys Cymmin, Pendine, and Laugharne 
in Carmarthenshire, and at Crunwere and 
Tenby in Pembrokeshire. See Cath. Rec. 
Soc., xviii. 228, 376. 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT.. 


VILLAGE Pounps (12 S. i. 29, 79, 117, 193, 
275, 416, 474; ii. 14, 77, 197).—I saw one 
such recently in actual use on the high road 
between Blakedown (near Kidderminster) 
and Harvington Hall, at Chaddesley Corbett, 
Worcestershire. J. B. McGovern. 





Notes on Books. 


Le Strange Records. A Chronicle of the Early 
le Stranges of Norfolk and the March of Wales, 
A.D. 1100-1310, with the lines of Knockin and 
Blackmere continued_to their Extinction. By 
Hamon le Strange. (Longmans & Co., 1/. 1s. net.) 


THIS isa sound and solid piece of work. We do 
not remember having seen anything of its kind 
better done. Mr. le Strange has made it less of an 
annotated pedigree, and more of a history, than are 
most recent compilations of family records; and 
there seems no single stray mention of any person 
belonging to these two centuries to whom the name: 
‘* Kxtraneus” was attached which he has failed to 
weave in. A name obviously applicable to many 
scattered individuals who might have no connexion 
with each other. it has been found in several quarters: 
where it seems independent of the chief family that 
bore it : these instances are duly noted. 

The first le Strange, to whom legend gave a 
descent from an apocryphal. Duke of Brittany, 
would seem to have been an Angevin. He came 
into Norfolk and married an heiress there, and in 
Norfolk the line continues to the present day. But 
in the Middle Ages it wasin the Western Marches 
that the family distinguished themselves. Brought 
over to England, we may well suppose, as the 
Plantagenet’s man, the first le Strange handed 
down to his sons and sons’ sons an extraordinarily 
firm attachment to the House of Anjou. Not only 
vicissitudes of fortune, but also, if we may so put 
it, vicissitudes of character, found the le Strange 
loyalty unswerving. The king might be a John, 
might be a Henry III.—he could still count unon 
the support of the men of the le Strange family. The 
service rendered by one generation of them after 
another was, during the two centuries chiefly 
dealt with, much the same. They kept their portion 
of the Welsh march safe at the price of pretty 
constant fighting, and one or the other of them was 
almost always to be found acting as Sheriff. Of 
Knockin Castle, the principal stronghold entrusted 
to their keeping, hardly anything now is left— 
humps and traces of old walls beside the road from 
Shrewsbury to Oswestry. And the line that settled 
there is itself now extinct. 

To try to make a summary of their achieve 
ments would be to summarize the history of the 
relations between England and Wales during the 
twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But a few of 
the more picturesque details may be mentioned 
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In the early thirteenth century lived one William 
le Strange, grandson of the founder of the family, 
third brother of John (II.), who was a clerk in 
holy orders and married. In the next generation 
we have Hamon le — the Crusader, a gallant 
knight, who accompanied Edward I. to the Holy 
Land, whom we find borrowing money of one 
“‘Hagim, son of Master Mosseus the Jew,” and 
who left his bones in the East. But the most 
interesting fact about him, and one recently dis- 
covered, is that he married a Queen—Isabelle 
dd’ Ybelin, that is, Queen of Cyprus. Hamon was 
brother of John le Strange (IV.), who had a some- 
what shorter life than his predecessors; he was 
drowned with his horsein the Severn. Of Robert, 
another brother, who also went on the Crusade, 
it is related that on the journey home he lost his 
‘seal,a serious matter, which led him to appear at 
the Curia Regis, and have a petition entered in 
two separate Rolls to the effect that if any docu- 
ment should be found sealed with that seal “ id 
pro nullo habeatur”—which Mr. le Strange com- 

ares with our modern device of stopping a cheque. 

his Robert had to wife one Alianora de Whit- 
church. whose monument existed in High Ercall 
‘Church as lately as 1860, and has since rg Aer 
A yet more famous brother, who with John (V.) 
his nephew served Edward I. through the strenuous 
times of the Welsh wars, was Roger le Strange of 
Little Ercall and Ellesmere. This man was the 
Jeader on the Royal side in the skirmish near 
Builth where Llewelyn was slain, and his brief 
report to the {King is given both in facsimile and 
verbatim in the text. The mention of the facsimile 
‘suggests a word about the illustrations: there are 
10 age all good, the best being those of the five 
seals, the brass of John, eighth Lord Strange, and 
his wife, and an Indenture showing the original 
and counterpart in juxtaposition. 

The le Strangesof Blackmere descended from the 
Robert and Alianora above mentioned. In the 
fourth generation the male line failed, and Ankaret, 
Baroness Strange, the heiress of her niece, carried 
the title and the estates into the family of Talbot of 
Shrewsbury, with whose extinction in 1616 the 
barony lapsed. The Barony of Strange of Knockin 
—the elder branch—devolved at the death of 
John, the 8th Lord, upon his daughter Joan, whose 
marriage with “gy, Stanley united it to the 
Earldom of Derby. In 1594, upon the death of the 
5th Earl of Derby, it fell into abeyance between 
his three daughters, William Stanley, his brother, 
succeeding to the earldom. In 1628 the fact of the 
abeyance was forgotten, and the eldest son of the 
6th Earl was summoned to Parliament as Lord 
Strange of Knockin; and this writ, though erro- 
neous, was held to have created a new barony o 
Strange, with precedency of 1628, which, not with- 
out vicissitudes of abeyance and reversion, has 
come down to the present day in the line of the 
Murrays of Athole, through the marriage with 
the first Marquess of Athole of the daughter of 
the famous Charlotte de la Trémouille. 

It may be true, as Mr. le Strange says, that no 
member of this family came quite into the forefront 
either as a statesman or as a military leader; yet 
the group of men whose history forms the chief 
part of this book is a noble and impressive one. 
‘They were brave, capable, and, as we have said, 
unswervingly loyal ; t aT held their own admirably 
among their equals; and their numerous benefac- 
tions to the Church attest the fullness with which 





they shared the medieval readiness to refer 
world to the terms of another. ; 
_ It will be seen that this work has much 
important to offer, both to the social historian 
to the genealogist; nor should it be without gi 
interest to the general reader. 


The Burlington Magazine for October con 
the first instalment of a discussion of the th 
of ‘ Asthetic,’ by Mr. Douglas Ainslie. This 
mainly an exposition of Benedetto Croce’s y 
that art is ‘‘ vision’ or “ intuition,” and, in 
part of it, the writer does not assert or define 
special relation between the artist and r 
natura as being essential. Mr. W. R. Lethaby 
devotes his second section of ‘ English Primitives 
to Master William of Westminster, and giv 
two good photographs of the remarkable—we 
might say the haunting—figure of St. Fai 
painted, with a strange skill and a masterly 
boldness and delicacy, on the wall above the altar 
in the Revestry at Westminster Abbey. H.V.§, 
contributes a review of the work of the late 
Henri Joseph MHarpignies—a sympathetic ap- 
preciation which will doubtless recall good © 
moments of admiration to those who have learned — 
to love this master’s work. Dr. Tancred Borenius ~ 
describes two very interesting North Italian | 
drawings, never before published, from the ~ 
collection of Sir Edward Poynter: the one, a © 
pen-and-bistre drawing over red chalk, depicting © 
two groups of ecclesiastics, by Carpaccio; the 
other, a brush drawing—in India ink and white on — 
blue paper—of a woman, whose characteristic ~ 
drapery betrays Mantegna. M. Osvald Sirén © 
discusses Giuliano, Pietro, and Giovanni is 
Rimini; Mr. Lionel Cust and Mr. Archibald — 
Malloch write about portraits by Carlo Doice and © 
S. van Hoogstraaten ; and on minor arts we have | 
‘Spanish Embroideries,’ by Mr. George Saville, | 
and ‘The Van Diemen Box,’ by Mr. H. Clifford “@ 
Smith—both papers of some importance in their” 
respective subjects. ‘ 


The Atheneum now appearing monthly, arrange- ~ 
ments have been made whereby advertisements of © 
posts vacant and wanted, which it is desired to” 
publish weekly, may appear in the intervening” 
weeks in ‘N. & Q.’ 3 
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Notices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, © 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value” 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of : 


f | disposing of them. z 


CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be forwarded ~ 
to other contributors should put on the top left- 
hand corner of their envelopes the number of the © 
page of ‘N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 80 7 
that the contributor may be readily identified. 4 


EpIToRIAL communications should be addressed ™ 
to “The Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Adver- © 
tisements and Business Letters to “The Pub © 
a the Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery 

ane. E.C. : 


Boston, Mass.—Forwarded to Pror. THORNTON. 3 

Mr. J. Linpsay Hitson.—Many thanks for in- | 
teresting reprints of ‘Kelso Typography’ and — 
‘Jedburgh Typography.’ 








